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@Narotzon’s retreat from Moscow reads like a 
Wasmall and gentle affair in comparison with the 
horrors which Hitler has inflicted on the troops 
yho obeyed his order not to surrender at Stalin- 
Diaries and letters found on the bodies of 
an soldiers testify to a despairing realisation 
of the trap into which the mad ambition of their 
Fiihrer was leading his faithful people. As the 
Russian advance continues and its implica- 
become clear in Germany his people will 
less faithful. The speeches of the Nazi 
leaders on January 30th showed fear and con- 
fusion, How far-reaching this crisis is in Germany 
ve cannot yet tell. The leaders of tlic Reich still 
hope to stabilise their eastern frontier and, aided 
by their powerful U-boat campaign, to turn the 
war into a defence of Germany’s Europe against 
any Allied invasion. Their main propaganda line 
is designed to frighten anti-Soviet forces within 
“tne Western Democracies by urging that the 
defeat of Germany will lead to the Bolshevisation 
of Europe. To that propaganda the Premier and 
President have replied by the ‘“‘ unconditional 
surrender ’’ declaration of Casablanca, and their 
promise of new fronts to withdraw German troops 
from the eastern battlefield. 

i How necessary such assurances are we can judge 
pe Scho from Soviet statements that, so far from German 
ay boardtroops being drawn off by the Allies, the fact is 
that Hitler has recently been able to move a large 


grad. 


decom 


erms mod 


een army from France to the Rostov area. The 
7 Russians, who do not easily appreciate problems 
, a A. Bot sea-power, probably underestimate the value 
ichworof allied operations which certainly divert 


wy at . 
a very substantial part of the Luftwaffe to 


@North Africa and Western Europe. But 
mSoviet disquiet is not difficult to understand. 
The Russians have darkly suspected that Allied 
intervention is only likely to mature when they 
“Mhave themselves broken German resistance ; 
equally serious, they fear that when the Continent 
“Bis invaded by the Allied armies the blow may be 
so delivered as to be indirectly aimed at the Soviet 
Union as well as Nazi Germany. To many, such 


msuspicions may sound exaggerated; but let us 
not forget, what no Russian ever forgets, that the 
last war ended with Allied intervention not in 
Berlin, but in Archangel. 
How far was the Casablanca meeting and Mr. 





Churchill’s subsequemt visits. to Turkey and 
Cyprus calculated to produce the confidence 
which is ired between members of the United 
Nations ? If they lead to effective military action 
of a sort agreed upon with Stalin, we may indeed 
hope for more unity in the future. Hasty inter- 
preters of Mr. Churchill’s visit to Turkey assume 
that Crete, Salonika or some other point in the 
eastern Mediterranean comes early in the pro- 
gramme. These are secrets and must remain 
secrets. Ail we note is that it is certainly an 
unusual sign of good will that Mr. Churchill 
should be able to visit a neutral country accom- 
panied by the C.I.G.S. and a large staff of experts. 
It is profoundly to be hoped that if plans have been 
made for striking at this part of the under-belly 
of the Axis, Stalin has not only been informed, 
as the Casablanca message states, but persuaded 
to full agreement. For there is grave danger, 
reflected in the absence of Soviet representation 
at Casablanca, that Stalin would see im Allied in- 
tervention in the Balkans the intention to build a 
barrier against Soviet influence in an area where, 
in any case, the population will look rather to 
Russia than to the Western Democracies. The 
example of Yugoslavia, which is discussed on 
another page of this issue, is not, in this respect, 
reassuring. It shows that two movements of 
resistance may co-exist, one looking for support 
to the West and the other to the U.S.S.R. Such 
suspicions of Allied intentions in the Balkans 
have been increased by events in North Africa ; 
it is no longer pretended that the appointment of 
Darlan was due to military expediency. It seems 
rather to have been part of a deliberate policy 
of the State Department, which has in readiness 
various Darlans, Ottos and other such unrepresent- 
ative and dubious personages for the various 
governments of South-Eastern Europe. Exiled 
Poles, whose bravery and other fine personal 
qualities often blind the unwary to their total 
inability to consider political realities, continu- 
ously nibble at the harmony of the United Nations 
by schemes which cannot be put into effect and 
which have no other result than to deepen the 
already intense suspicions of Moscow. The 
Foreign Office, which in these matters is far more 
experienced than the State Department, knows 
well the folly of many schemes which are afoot. 


MOSCOW AND THE WEST 


Yet Mr. Eden, who has been a steady champion 
of with the Soviet Union and who is 
the author of the British-Soviet Alliance can 
give in answer to questions in the House of 
Commons no assurance that the main problems 
of post-war collaboration (apart from “ relief ’’) 
are being even discussed with the Soviet Union. 
No harm can be done by being frank about this 
issue. It seems possible that Stalin, who will 
never make peace with Hitlerite Germany, might 
be satisfied, if he doubts Allied good will, to 
drive the Germans from Russia and then leave 
the final defeat of the Germans to us. Again, 
it is almost certain that, as the Soviet armies 
advance, the resistance movement in central and 
south - eastern Europe, will see in the Soviet 
Union the one hopeful and unifying force. All 
these peoples are tired of being the catspaws of 
rival Great Powers; their need is for peasant 
liberation. On stich a question there is every 
reason to strive for real agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. The Foreign Office may easily mis- 
handle this situation ; its tradition is not to plan 
anything ahead and to rely on the universal power 
of British money and the British fleet to improvise 
when the time comes. This is a most dangerous 
outlook to-day when British power is still large, 
but its sphere of influence far more limited. The 
most foolish policy would be to attempt to inter- 
fere in areas where our strength does not enable 
us to do so with success. In that way we should 
lose the possibility of friendship with the Soviet 
Union and we should yield with a bad grace when 
we might have come to an agreement with credit. 
Moreover, by failing frankly to discuss these 
problems of post-war as well as war policy with 
Stalin we neglect the best chance of a constructive 


peace, which lies in the development of 
functional services on the Continent, in the 
organisation, as Mr. Wallace urges, of joint air 


services for Europe and the world; in the de- 
velopment of a T.V.A. for the Danube Valley, 
now widely canvassed in a hundred exciting and 
constructive enterprises. Here we may have a real 
hope of collaboration with the Soviet Union, anda 
chance of a Europe which is not a breeding ground 
for another war. If that hope is to be realised the 
solution lies in insisting upon absolutely direct 
and realistic discussions with Stalin, 








86 
Giraud and the State Department 


Described astonishingly by President Roosevelt 
as an “ excellent interview,” the ‘‘ explanations ”’ 


- given by General Giraud elucidate a more impor- 
tant enigma than that of the mentality of a 
rofessionally distinguished but politically ado- 
cecal French soldier. Why, he was had 
Bane purged his administration of Vichyists ? 
answer was simple : he needed every “‘ able” 
man who was now ready, irrespective of his past 
attitude, to support military action against the 
Axis. Peyrouton was an able man-—more 
** energetic’’ than Chatel, whom he replaced ; 
and so, to be sure, was Boisson. In short, the 
Government over which the High Commissioner 
presides, and which still continues to enforce 
anti-racial laws, and to imprison in its concentra- 
tion camps in the Sahara (where conditions are 
reported to be appalling) anti-Fascist Spaniards, 
Russians, Poles and Czechs who fought in the 
International Brigades, consists one and all of 
**able administrators.” Never has political 
disinterestedness (‘‘I am a soldier, not a poli- 
tician ’’) worked better to protect and perpetuate 
reaction. This would not be the name for it in 
the U.S. State Department. Admiral Leahy, 
whose views of the “ value ”’ of a link with Vichy 
are on record, would doubtless discern in the 
’ * ability’ of Peyrouton, Boisson and company a 
uarantee of law and order ; that is, no liberated 
‘rench territory would be allowed to construe the 
Aulantic Charter as licence for revolutionary new 
beginnings. After the war Wall Street may well 
want to resume business with the Continent ; 
and for its dealings ‘‘ able ’’ administrations—in 
other words, Governments who can be relied on 
to imprison all ‘‘ agitators ’’ with a strictly non- 
political strong hand—are essential. When 
General Giraud was backed for the leadership of 
the prototype of all future “‘ liberated ’’ Govern- 
ments in Europe, the officials of the State Depart- 
ment were acting logically. Regarding ‘‘radicalism”’ 
as the last and worst enemy, they picked a man 
who could be counted on to see that this war, at 
any rate, should not be the locomotive of revolu- 
tion. The Offizier Korps could doubtless provide 
candidates for a similar role in Germany. That 
President Roosevelt should countenance the policy 
revealed by General Giraud is only another dis- 
quieting proof of the strength’ of the reactionary 
forces within the Democratic Party. The Southern 
anti-New Deal Democrats on whose support Mr. 
Roosevelt relies for his precarious majority are 
behind Mr. Hull and Mr. Welles. 


A Christian Voice 

A Roman Catholic pulpit is the one place left 
in Germany in which a man may publicly criticise 
Nazism, and remain free to do so again. Yet none 
the less it demands independence of character and 
great courage for a priest to witness to the 
principles of the Church in Nazi Germany, and 
the Bishop of Berlin, Graf von Preysing, showed 
such courage in his Christmas pastoral letter. It 
said no word of Nazism directly; but its every 
sentence was a vindication of the philosophy 
which totalitarianism denies. The letter was an 
exposition of the supremacy of the natural law 
which is identified in theology with the law of God. 
*“Change your mode of thinking,’ wrote the 
bishop : 

Right is something which must be enforced 
even against the interest of the individual and the 
nation. . . . If power creates and represents right 
there can be no peaceful communion between indi- 
viduals or nations, and the fight of all against all 
will result. . . . No power on earth may venture 
to force the individual to make declarations or 
commit acts which would be against his conscience 
or against the truth... . All primeval rights enjoyed 
by mankind, namely, the right to live, to exist 
unharmed, to be free, to have preferences, to 
contract marriage, the existence of which does not 


depend upon the arbitrary dictum of governments, 
may not be taken from any one who is not of our 
blood or of our language. 


There, with obvious reference to Nazi treatment 
of Jews as well as Christians, speaks the Church 
of the Martyrs, which in the day of Cesar- 
worship (which was the early pattern of Fascist 





political belief) witnessed the deification 
of the State, and forthe es See 
If all churchmen were so brave, the C 

faith would see a revival than has been 
Known for centuries; and Preyeing doesnot stand 
alone. He has fellows, not all of his fold, in many 
countries of occupied Europe. The pastors of 


study the arrangements for the regulation of 
wages and conditions of employment in the cater- 
ing trades, and is to recommend the establishment 
of statutory wage machinery only for those sec- 
tions of the trades in which the existing arrange- 
ments are inadequate and cannot be made 
adequate. The Commission is to include 
indep~-dent persons in addition to representa- 
tives of the interests of employers and workers 
not directly connected with the trades concerned. 
The opponents of the Bill take the line that-no 
legislation is necessary, at any rate at the present 
stage. They say that there ought to be a non- 
statutory inquiry as a preliminary to the intro- 
duction of any Bill, and suggest that anything that 
turns out to be needed can be done thereafter 
under the Trade Boards Act without the need 
for special legislation. In effect, they deny that 
there is any case for doing anything at all, and 
assert that conditions are satisfactory in most 
branches of the trades affected. Actually the 
industry includes, as well as some big employers, 
a large number of very small units, and seems 
plainly to call for a system of regulation more 
diversified than Trade Board machinery. Mr. 


Bevin sticks out firmly for his proposed 
independent Commission. - 

The C.O.S. Backs Beveridge 

The Charity Organisation Society has 


travelled a very long way from where it stood in 
the days when it was regarded as the protagonist 
of voluntary charity against the principle of State 
action in the field of social service. In its state- 
ment issued last week-end, it gave very full sup- 
port to Sir William Beveridge’s proposals, includ- 
ing the reorganisation of industrial insurance as a 
public service. The C.O.S. nowadays endorses 
the view that “the community must accept the 
responsibility for supplying the basic needs of its 
citizens,” and stands for a comprehensive system 
of public provision for social security in all its 
forms. Instead of opposing voluntary to State 
action, it now pleads for giving the trained social 
worker an important place in the administration 
of the security services, and for close coHabora- 
tion between the State and the voluntary agen- 
cies in the local working of these services. It 
advocates the permanent association of citizens’ 
advice bureaux manned by the voluntary agencies 
with the machinery of local administration; and it 
wants an organisation of medico-social workers 
on the lines of the existing almoner service to be 
attached to the comprehensive health service 
recommended in the Beveridge Report. These 
are wise proposals, which will be supported by 
the great majority of active workers in the social 
service field; and it is of excellent augury that the 
Beveridge Plan should have behind it the endorse- 
ment of the body which was regarded in the past 
as the stronghold of the “voluntary” principle. 


The Planning of Science 

The week-end conference of the Association 
of Scientific Workers on the Planning of Science 
was a heartening occasion. Caxton Hall was 
packed to overflowing, largely by young working 











- The atmosphere was one of determ 
ton to se that science was applied to the ful 
to 


policy at all levels, from Joint Production Com 
mittees to the Cabinet Secretariat. Numero 

speakers stressed the fact that the main obstaci¢ 
to a better and a quicker utilisation of science w: 

cultural barbarism of so many in high places 
whether politicians, civil servants, or industrialis 

who had no real understanding of the methods 
values, or ibilities of science. As Sir Lawrence 
Bragg said, the scientist should not just be called 
in as an expert to advise when things went wrong 
but as a colleague to help in framing policy. Th¢ 
whole question of a balanced education was th 

raised—one in which science should not merely 
be more heavily represented, but should through 
out be related to other human activities. Professo 
Blackett made an admirable speech, in which 
among other things, he suggested that some of the 
large amount of physical apparatus now in 
Government research institutions should be given 


g 


U.S.S.R., and some to institutions of learning in 
occupied Europe. 

The outstanding fact, however, was that such 
a conference could not have been held until quite 
recently—certainly not two years ago. Many big 
names would not have attended, or, if they had, 
would not have spoken as they did ; most impor- 
tant, the young men and women from the Gover- 
ment and industrial laboratories of the country 
would not have flocked to it in their hundreds, 
and those who came would have been largely 
critical in a frustrated way, not critical in a 
positive and constructive spirit. It looks as i 
there really might be a chance of our developing 
a modern culture in which science would play its 
proper part. 
Government Policy (by a Parliamentary Cor- 

resp 

The House is looking forward to hearing from 
the Prime Minister at as early a date as is possible 
a full account of the Casablanca conversations. 
In the meantime unhappy Eden has been pressed 
by awkward questions about the Fascist character 
of the French North African administration. He 
has been forced to take refuge in pious hopes that 
the men who fought us in Syria have suffered a 
change of heart and will collaborate with us now 
that they occupy the key military positions in 
North Africa. It is surely surprising that ABCA 
should encourage the army to discuss this compli- 
cated problem whilst Grigg still refuses to remove 
his ban on talks about the Beveridge Report. 

The most important debate this week was 
initiated by Lord Winterton and supported from 
a number of quarters on the need for a post-war 
policy for expanding trade in co-operation with 
the other United Nations. Winterton dwelt on 
the danger of inflation, and incidentally strongly 
backed the Beveridge Report. There was litle 
original in Kingsley Wood’s reply ; he apologised 
to a slightly cynical House for drawing his pro- 
posals “from the common pool of the ideas of 
the age.” Whilst leaving Dalton to elaborate 
policy, he committed the Government in principle 
to an active employment policy; exports must 
have priority in post-war reconstruction if our 
standard of life was to be maintained. Govern- 
ment controls would be necessary for some years, 
and there would be room for both public and 
private enterprise. How far the Government's 
policy will be effective cannot be judged, however, 
until the measures appear which are required for 
translating these principles into practice. 
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The New Statesman and Nation, February 6, 1943 


“UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER” 


Tue order of the day, “unconditional sur- 
render,” that Mr. Roosevelt gave at his press 
conference in Casablanca, has set many minds 
reflecting among the United Nations and doubt- 
Jess in the Axis countries also. How does it 
work? About the same time, in Libya, General 
Montgomery supplied us with a working model, 
from which a good deal may be learned. Who 
surrendered, in this case? Not Rommel, who got 
away with his army more or less intact, nor yet 
the Italian Government. It was the local ante 
ties, the heads of the municipalities and police, 
who surrendered at Misurata, Homs and Tripoli. 
The steps that followed were simple and 
business-like. Some eighty officers had been 
trained for the task of taking over the adminis- 
tration; presumably they speak Italian or Arabic 
and understand the system on which this colony 
was run. The number seems large to manage a 
population of about 40,000 Italians, and at most 
600,000 natives; but it is scattered over a great 
area; the heads of the Fascist party and adminis- 
tration were interned. The political and cultural 
activities of the Fascist party were stopped and 
their centres closed. In the schools the teaching 
of political economy and Fascist ideology was 
suspended. Fascist funds in the banks were 
frozen. Otherwise, the intention is that life shall 
run on, as far as possible, as before. This means, we 
take it, not merely that craftsmen, shopkeepers 
and peasants are encouraged to go about their 
daily work, but also that churches, mosques and 
(with the exception noted) schools carry on as 
usual. Police and municipal services and, we 
suppose, food-rationing go on as before, under the 
supervision of our eighty trained officers. Our 
courts-martial will deal with any future war 
crimes, such as sabotage, but we infer that the 
ordinary criminal and civil courts still function. 
In short, this isa provisional military administra- 
tion, which postpones and avoids all political 
issues, save that it has put an end to all the activi- 
ties of the Fascist party and abolished its 
authority. 

Now let us turn to the parallel case that may 
confront us, if and when a British or American 
army takes possession, let us say, of Cologne. In 
this case also the German army, or part of it, 
may get away to fight in the interior, and the Nazi 
Government may still be functioning in Berlin. 
At this or a later stage a coup d’état of the 
generals or a revolt in the ranks, or even local 
revolutionary movements, may conceivably 
happen in the rear. But we will suppose that 
none of these complications has arisen on the left 
bank of the Rhine, and that Cologne has been sur- 
rendered, as Tripoli was, by its Biirgermeister. 
Again, the occupying army has its trained officers 
ready: again the leading Nazis are interned and 
all Nazi activities brought to an end, including, 
of course, those of the party house-wardens, who 
regiment the civil population. Save at the top, 
we suppose that police, fire-brigade, sanitary ser- 
vice, hospitals and food-rationing would go on as 
before, under supervision. In schools and. col- 
leges lessons touching politics closely, including 
presumably history, would be suspended. What 
happens to the press we do not know. Would 
it be suspended entirely, or produce only a news- 
sheet under censorship? 

The parallel would apply easily enough for a 
few days or weeks. But with some little acquaint- 
ance with both cities, the differences between 
them soon confront us. Tripoli, as a site, has a 
history running back to the Greeks, but its con- 
tinuity has been broken over and over again. 
Apart from its eld Arab and Jewish quarters, this 
particular city has no history. Its Italian residents 
are recent settlers. Many ‘are professing Fascists, 
but the majority are probably neutrals, burdened 
with few political opinions. Of the peasant settlers 
many, and of the Arabs most, are illiterate, or 
nearly so. In this colony there never were parties 
or Trade Unions. “Believe, obey and fight”: so 


ran the Fascist motto stencilled on the walls. 


They did not fight; they believed very little, but 
they did obey. They will continue to obey, and 
no political problem will arise for some time to 
come. 

Cologne, on the other hand, has a history and 
tradition that run back without a break to Roman 
times. Its municipality, even under the Empire, 
and still more under the Republic, was an active 
and enlightened body, with much good work to 
its credit. The Catholic Church is here still the 
Great Power it always had been. But, side by 
side with it, up to ten years ago, there were poli- 
tical parties and Trade Unions. Again, Cologne 
has in and round it great industries, and in the 
seats of power sit “heavy” industrial barons and 
bankers. Tripoli has only two or three processing 
plants, which make olive oil and soap. Clearly, 
the problem of Cologne is immensely more com- 
plicated. Can we, or shall we, keep some of the 
industries going by supplying raw materials? If 
we delay in doing this, we risk a repetition of 
what happened in the winter of 1918-9. Not one 
factory chimney smoked, and the working popu- 
lation, idle and desperate by no fault of its own, 
entered the new era in a condition of mental and 
physical misery. But can work be restarted, even 
provisionally, until the anxious political problem 
of German heavy industry has been solved, 
whether by the Germans or by the United 
Nations, or by both together? And until it is 
solved, will the Occupation recognise the 
“ chimney-stack barons” as the Great Powers they 
were? If it does, it has begun to restore the old 
fatal balance of class power in this unhappy land, 
with consequences as fateful for it as for Europe. 

Again, the Occupation must foresee that some 
things are likely to happen in and round Cologne 
which will never happen in Tripoli. In the fac- 
tories, or some of them, even before our troops 


87 
arrive, the older workers, who voted Socialist or 
Communist only ten years ago, may have already 
done, secretly or openly, what they or their fathers 
did in 1918—formed their workers’ councils. 
When the Nazi yoke is broken, will not this pro- 
cess go on, secretly or openly, in the factories 
or wards of the city, and still more probably in 
the Ruhr, when that also is occupied? Suppose 
they get together and form, as they did in 1918, 
a sort of city soviet? Rather more slowly and 
more timidly, since they have no tradition of 
underground work, the remnants of the feeble 
liberal groups of the Republican era may get 


together. ‘The Catholics may come together 
promptly. Big Business is already a sinister force 
in being. 


How will the Occupation deal with this prob- 
lem? Left to itself, would the instinct of the 
Higher Command be to suppress any workers’ 
movement at sight? Would not the guidance of 
civilians of the type which the State Department 
sent to Algiers reinforce this instinct? Recent 
experience in Africa obliges us to face this pos- 
sibility, though we gladly recall the humane and 
liberal behaviour of the British troops in the 
Rhineland in 1918, from the generals downwards. 
It was thanks to them that the food blockade 
came to an end. 

Our purpose is to ask questions rather than 
to attempt at this stage any dogmatic answer. 
The phrase “unconditional surrender” rules out 
some possibilities, but it leaves a great deal in 
doubt. We will make one positive suggestion 
—that the period of military occupation should 
be used to give the Germans their chance, after 
a mental black-out of ten years, to find them- 
selves again, to discuss their problems freely and 
to exercise the right of association’ which the 
Nazis denied them. Whether this is what the 
Higher Command intends we do not know. It 
is one of the things which progressive opinion 
should certainly demand. 








«FULL EMPLOYMENT ”—I 


No progress can be made with any plans for 
reconstruction until the Government makes up 
its mind on what general assumptions about 
the future social and economic system its plans 
are to be based. Is the post-war system to be 
capitalism, miscalled private enterprise, as we have 
experienced it in the past, subject only to slight 
structural changes? In that case any programme of 
social reform will have to be fitted in, as well as 
might be, into the old structure. Or is there to 
be an essentially different structure, resting on 
different principles and appealing to different 
motives, or at all events changing the stress laid 
on various existing motives? Or, again, if we 
are to live under a “mixed economy,” in which 
capitalism and socialism are somehow blended, 
what is to be the character of the blend? How 
much capitalism and how much socialism is there 
to be? 

To state these questions is to see why they are 
not being answered in any sense that would com- 
mit the Government. Any answer would divide 
deeply what most politicians think of as “the 
nation ”—that is to say, the great contending in- 
terests with whose several pulls they have to 
reckon when they decide on policies and pro- 
grammes. If the criterion of after the war were 
really “national unity” in this sense, then clearly 
one of the three alternative answers must be ruled 
out absolutely, for it is certain that there are far 
too many interested parties who will defend the 
existing order through thick and thin to make 
possible any agreement to sweep away the exist- 
ing economic and social system. 

That leaves two possible answers, from the 
Government’s standpoint. Logically, the concep- 
tion of “national unity” ought to rule out the 
second alternative, for there are far too many 
people who are discontented with pre-war 
capitalism for a return to it, without radical 
modification, to be consistent with anything that 
can be called national consent. But in practice 


this alternative is not ruled out, since some people 
hope to avoid trouble by refusing to decide any- 
thing at all that raises awkward issues. It is as 
dangerous to declare that the pre-war capitalist 
system is to be restored as that it is to be ex- 
tensively modified; the one course would 
antagonise Labour and a large section of the 
general public, while the other would make an 
enemy of every threatened vested interest. This 
is why the Government has no policy about re- 
construction. Any possible policy that will not 
annoy someone the Government is not at present 
willing to annoy. 

Yet here is the rub. The main principles will 
be decided and many plans made whether the 
Government proclaims its policy or not. If there 
is no declaration of Government policy, then 
every Civil Service department and every im- 
portant vested interest will draw up its plans (to 
refrain from planning is in practice impossible) 
on the assumption that the status quo ante bellum 
is to be restored. ‘This is now occurring almost 
everywhere ; not only among the capitalists, but 
almost equally among Trade Unionists. 

It will be seen that the Government’s failure 
to have a policy exactly suits these vested in- 
terests, which are in a position to draw up plans 
to their own liking within the framework of the 
pre-war economic system ; they will certainly do 
their best to prevent the Government from 
declaring any policy. Unless they are exception- 
ally stupid, they do not want a plain deciaration 
in their own favour ; the result would be to rally 
the opposition demand for a _ constructive 
alternative. They want an unspoken assumption, 
on which civil servants will be compelled to act, 
that the post-war economic structure will be sub- 
stantially the same as that of 1939. 

Even among those who are generally grouped 
among the, defenders of capitalism, however, 
there is a considerable and growing number who 
see the dangers of this way of tackling the prob- 





lem of rtconstruction by not tackling it. The 
publication of the Beveridge gs ag Pe 
reasonable men to face this issue. Sir i 
Beveridge has said that his scheme of social 
security will not work, and by implication that 
no scheme at all for a prosperous post-war Britain 
will work, except on a basis of what he calls 
“full employment.” It is true that Sir William 
Beveridge’s conception of “full employment” is 
exceedingly modest, for he appears to regard it 
as consistent with an average level of unemploy- 
ment that may be as high as 84 per cent.—surely 
a greatly excessive allowance, by any reasonable 
standard of the fractional reserve of labour that 
the economic system ought to require. But the 
achievement of “full employment,” even in this 
very modest sense, raises problems which affect 
the basic structure of the pre-war economic 
system. On the lines of Lord Keynes’s analysis, 
which Sir William Beveridge has largely adopted, 
the key to “full employment” is to keep total 
investment, which is the most fluctuating factor 
in demand, at a high and steady level. This, 
however, cannot be achieved unless the Govern- 
ment (if it assumes the responsibility for main- 
taining employment, as Sir William proposes it 
should) is in a position to influence the level of 
demand for investment goods over a wide enough 
field to secure the desired balance. 

Unless the Government holds this key position, 
any “Public Works Policy” is bound to de- 
generate very quickly into something not far 
removed from “digging of holes in the ground 
and then filling them up again”; this is the 
reductio ad absurdum of making employment an 
end in itself, instead of a means to the production 
of useful things. This was the difficulty which 
confronted the New Dealers in the United States. 
They had to find means of offsetting an immense 
and unprecedented fall in the volume of private 
investment; but they were not allowed to do 
this by producing anything which the private 
capitalist regarded as competitive with their own 
profit-seeking enterprises. Therefore, in order 
to “make work,” the Government had to hunt 
round desperately for things it could do without 
undue offence to capitalist susceptibilities. In- 
evitably the supply of such things ran short long 
before the gap had been nearly filled. 

Precisely the same conundrum will face any 
Government in this country which decides to 
follow a policy of “full employment” without 
making any structural changes in the capitalist 
- system. If the State is itself the buyer of a large 
part of the product of the depressed capital-pro- 
ducing industries which it desires to stimulate, 
the task is easy. It can buy more houses, roads 
and bridges, railway plant, power stations and 
electric transmission lines, ships, heavy engineer- 
ing plant, and so on through the range of products 
for which the private demand is liable to wide 
fluctuations. But if the State is not the main 
buyer, the situation is entirely different; it can 
then only act upon these industries by inducing 
the private capitalists to buy more of their 
products, and that is precisely what, in a depres- 
sion, they are ex hypothesi not willing to do. 
Along that road one quickly reaches a policy of 
giving vast subsidies to bolster up private 
capitalism—subsidies on a _ scale which no 


Government would venture to approve—or, in’ 


default of such subsidies, either we resort to dig- 
ging holes in the ground or give up in despair, 
concluding that mass unemployment is inevitable, 
and once again make shift with doles. 

In truth a policy of “full employment” 
necessarily involves very considerable changes in 
the structure of industry ; without such changes 
the State cannot have the effective power to 
control the volume of investment over a wide 
enough field to make constructive planning prac- 
ticable. Only by such an extension of the sphere 
of public economic activity can we reach the 
point at which it is possible even to look for an 
answer to our original problem of a practical 
blend of capitalism and socialism. Such an 
answer is assumed in the policy of “full employ- 
ment,” which is the basis of the Beveridge Report. 
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vided it is on the right road, 
prepared to do this because, frankly. 

as yet see in this country the constructive forces 
capable of bringing a fully Socialist system into 
existence, or of making it work. But will any 
half-way house work? A scheme can no doubt 
be worked out logically on paper; but that does 
not solve the question whether it would work 
in practice, because it is left uncertain whether 
it would bring into play the new motives and 
the new driving force towards productive effi- 
ciency which enabled the Russians to perform 
the economic miracle of the past two decades. 
However that may be, it is clear that in this 
country to-day some sort of half-way house is 
likely to be tried and that in examining any pro- 
posal put forward it is first of all important to see 
whether or not it is a real half-way house, and not 
a mere tinkering with the old system, designed to 
avoid giving offence to powerful interests. 

In a second article, we propose to inquire what 
changes in the structure of the economic system 
must be regarded as indispensable if “full em- 
ployment” is to be maintained and at the same 
time industry is to follow a policy of high pro- 
duction for the consumers’ benefit and be freed 
from restrictive and monopolistic influences 
which damp down production and inevitably 
cause scarcity and poverty, as well as unemploy- 
ment. These are, of course, two aspects of one 
and the same problem; we want “full employ- 
ment” not for employment’s sake, but for the 
sake of being rich rather than poor in real goods 
and services. We shall have, further, to examine 
this whole problem in its international as well as 
its internal aspects; for we want social security 
and “full employment” not only for ourselves, 
but for other peoples also; and it is plain that 
our pursuit of it and theirs will interact and that 
we shall all be much better placed for reaching 
our several objectives if we are following broadly 
similar policies. “Full employment” is a world, 
and not merely a British, issue ; and in our search 
for social security, if we go about it sensibly, we 
shall not be trying to feather our own nest, but 
the world’s as well. 


OUR ALLIES IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


{This article is the first of a series of studies of the 
resistance movement in Europe. The second of 
the series will deal with Norwegian resistance. ] 
or the -.Yugoslavs — Serbs, Croats and 

Slovenes—the war against the Axis invaders has 
never ended. They had no chance of putting up 
any serious resistance to the Axis invasion; the 
formal conquest was completed in eleven days. 
Since then the story has been one of confused but 
continuous guerilla fighting. 

No sooner had the German, Italian, Bulgarian 
and Hungarian troops occupied the country than 
they set about dividing the spoils between them 
according to their respective economic and 
strategic needs. At the same time they played on 
the traditional political differences in this storm- 
centre of Europe by appointing various quislings : 
Ante Pavelitch, a notorious Croat terrorist, was 
made gauleiter of an “independent Croatia” 
whose storm-troopers, the Ustaci, were later 
used to massacre the Serbs in Croatia; and an 
Italian duke its king, although he has never 
yet set his foot inside his kingdom. A Serb 
general, long known for his pro-Nazi sympathies, 
later became head of a government in a 
much-reduced Serbia. An Italian civil commis- 
sioner was sent to Montenegro. The territories 
were finally demarkated in a series of treaties 
between the invading countries. These were 
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sabotage of war industries; they blew up railwa 
bridges and derailed troop trains. Peasants with 
their grain from the Fascist requisitioner; 
The German High Command ordered them 
burn several hundred metres of cornfields on eac} 
de of the railway because guerilla fighters ha 
protection of the standing grain fo 
ing trains. The peasants replied by burn 
ing Sees the whole of their crops. 
Serbia, where the fighting was fiercest, 
Serbian officer, Colonel Draza Mihailovitch, pr 
viously an instructor at the Military Academy ig 
Belgrade, gathered together a considerable arm 
of Chetniks (Serbian guerillas) and so serious! 
threatened the Axis forces that in the autumy 
of 1941 the Germans sent three divisions int 
Serbia. The B.B.C. and Moscow radio publicised 
the Colonel, giving him the position of undisputed 
leadership of the Yugoslav resistance movement 
In January, 1942, the Yugoslav government ig 
London changed premiers, and the resultan 
balance of forces enhanced the Centralist Serbiay 
influence which, in turn, was reflected in thé 
resistance movement. It was this governmenf.. 
which promoted Colonel Mihailovitch to th@. 
rank of major-general and appointed him ; 
War Minister. This position he still hold 
to-day, although the situation in Yugoslavi 
has developed and radically changed in charac 
ter. Whilst General Mihailovitch remains wi 
an army in the mountains of Western Serbi 
and Seuthern Bosnia, guerilla warfare is going 
on in increasing strength in Slovenia and 
Croatia, in Dalmatia and in Montenegro, in 
areas where he himself is very little known 
and his activities have rarely extended. 4H 
seems to have become increasingly nationalist. The 
movement which began as guerilla warfare agains 
the Axis invaders has now developed into a libera 
tion movement of peasants with whose demo 
cratic aspirations neither the general nor thal’ 
royal Yugoslav government in London display any 
kind of sympathy. This seems no reason why§- 
the B.B.C. European service should continue t 
foster the illusion that resistance in Yugoslavia i 
still united under the general. Far from it. Fo 
months past the Swedish press, as well as that of 
Turkey, America and the Soviet Union, hav¢ 
publicised the conditions amounting to civil wa 
between the forces of General Mihailovitch and 
the “partisans,” as the peasant guerilla fighters 
not under his control are called. It is quitd 
incorrect to describe them as “Communists, 
though they certainly include many Communists 
as well as other anti-fascist groups, which natur 
ally regard Russians as “ Slav brothers.” Further 
there are rumours that some of General Mihailo- 
vitch’s Chetniks have co-operated with the troops 
of quisling General Neditch in the ruthless mop- 
ping up campaigns against the partisans ip 
Serbia last spring. That a serious situation in the 
resistance movement has developed in Yugoslavi: 
has been plain for months past. Yet as late as 
December 12th, 1942, the British War Office sud 
denly saw fit to send a message through the royal 
Yugoslav government in London to General 
Mihailovitch, “who continues to harass the 
enemy daily and nightly under the most difficult 
conditions.’ Meanwhile, the _ best-informed 
sources in Sweden, Turkey and in the U.S.S.R, 
as well as the Free Yugoslavia radio station, state 
that General Mihailovitch has been inactive for 
months, 
It is obviously important that this matter 
should be cleared up. Anglo-American political 
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arfare has produced a queer assortment of 
ci administrators in the first area their forces 
Tho invaded, to liberate people op- 


| , essed by Axis fascism. Military expediency is 
ountaing, dangerous substitute for warfare. In 
uni tion via, unlike North ete nig caanee 
peasaniieal organisations such as tas teaesion Peasant 
ty Whiclip, i before he e war, and Dr. Matchek, 
ded th s leader, has skilfully and persistently ignored all 
detact iccees’gind titan to cetealier tle dhanbeice. 


coun 
;Ovemen 
fied 


Hi "members also stand firmly in the resistance 
movement. To-day, in other words, thousands 
f people—Croats, Slovenes, Serbs and Monte- 


) railwall rins ready to co-operate with an army of 
Mts withiiberation, Whilst General Mihailovitch seems 
sitioner#li have retired to his stronghold in the mountains 


between Sarajevo and Belgrade, the partisans have 
ready begun to link up in a great movement 
hich spreads over most of Slovenia, Croatia, 
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Northern and Western Bosnia, Dalmatia and 
y burn Montenegro. 

In Slovenia and Croatia, sabotage and partisan 
agp are are so widespread that the Italians are 
ode ported to be keeping 250,000 men in the area to 
gal ideal with it. In Serbia, main railway traffic has 

constantly been interrupted. In Dalmatia, the 
eriouslfMiatians had to make expeditions from the sea last 
autUM@Eytumn to tackle the partisans in the coastal 
ms int mountains. 


In Bosnia, the partisans control the 
area between Prozor and Sarajevo, and in Mon- 
tenegro they have pushed back the Italians into 
the mountains between Cetinje and Niksic. 

The Italians, with 20 divisions garrisoning 
the country from the Italian frontier to 
Montenegro, have failed to defeat the resistance 
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* alle movement. Their German ally, with eight divi- 
va sions in Croatia alone, tried to get the situation 
iin in hand in December by taking over the whole 
hold Balkan railway system. But sabotage still con- 
goslavi tinues, and the threat to Axis communications is 


one of the major achievements of the resistance 
as wit ovement. Their support in the event of an 

Serbig avasion of the Balkans is too obvious to need ex- 
5° goin planation, as is their contribution to the defeat 
a ool of the Axis powers. 

; But the continuation of the present official 
wd policy in collaboration with the royal Yugoslav 
1 Hagsovernment, consisting mainly of the court and 
st. The military clique of the pre-war period, can only 

intel prejudice the faith of those who are real allies of 
ag democracy in Yugoslavia. We have already seen 


charac 


— the effects of choosing Fascists as our allies in 
se thd North Africa. We cannot afford Darlanism, 


or an “Imperial Council” in the Balkans. A 
drastic reversal of policy is needed. Co-operation 
in political warfare between London, Moscow 
and Washington is essential. Nothing less than 
this can convince the allies in occupied countries 
that the armies of liberation mean to co-operate 
with them in the construction of a new Europe. 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Pustic imagination has naturally been captivated 
by the Mosquito raid which was nicely timed to 
arrive in Berlin for the official speeches of the 
Nazi leaders. Just the right moment. These 
bombers appear to have hedge-hopped into 
Germany—lI notice that a pilot speaks of rising 
to the required height to drop his bombs—and to 
have arrived over Berlin almost unannounced. 
The confused noises that could be heard on the 
air were probably not bombs, but the shifting 
of chairs and boots when the audience received 
orders to retire to a shelter. The raid certainly 
added to an already existing confusion. One’s 
fancy plays with the reasons that may have kept 
Hitler from speaking in person. Perhaps all the 
available carpets were bitten through, and Hitler 
was left gnawing his own moustache, and there- 
fore could not talk? Perhaps he was just so 
worried (as he was once before during the army 
purge when he disappointed his expectant public) 
that he could not work himself up to the pitch of 
oratory. Anyway, his proclamation proved to be 
a jejune affair without a flash of inspiration in it. 
Not one intuition. Goebbels read it after his own 
speech had been interrupted by a demand for 
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Hitler’s own words. All three speeches were 
haunted by a single question. How is it now 
supposed that Germany will win >. war ? 
Goebbels had no answer except, in effect, that 
the Fiihrer was a magician. Gdéring’s speech, on 
the other hand, was a very powerful performance. 
It maintained the confidence and geniality, as well 
as the ruthlessness, which have made him popular. 
He jeered at himself and the Nazi leaders as a 
whole for being deceived by Stalin’s smart trick (!) 
of pretending to be weak in the Finnish 

—as good a get-out as another. In the main it 
was a backs-to-the-wall speech. Its gist was the 
familiar appeal to America not to aid in destroying 
the Germans and so passing Europe over to the 
Bolsheviks. One other significant point 
is worth noticing in each of the three speeches. 
They all emphasised that Hitler had come to 
power legally ; he had been appointed Chancellor 
by the President in a constitutional way. Why 
this harping on so remote a piece of history ? 
Clearly because Conservative circles, which in 
Germany would be specially influenced by the 
constitutional argument, are becoming restive and 
critical of the Fiihrer’s handling of the Russian 
campaign. Gédring’s speech was a masterly 
affair, which plainly marked him as the Fiihrer’s 
successor if there were a palace revolution in 
Germany. That becomes more possible every day 
that the Soviet Army continues to advance. 


* * * 


A friendly and simple-minded Pole sends me 
a reproachful letter because I praised the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for reminding us to ask 
ourselves whether in the totalitarian conditions 
of present Germany we should all be braver than 
the German Bishops in denouncing the crimes 
of the Nazis. My correspondent points to the 
comparative strength of the protests in occupied 
countries as proof of the peculiar cowardice of 
the Germans. That is exactly to miss the point. 
It would indeed be strange if no brave voices 
were raised in the Church in France, Belgium 
and Holland when the foreign conqueror tramples 
on his victims. The Archbishop’s point was 
the terrible strength of nationalism. The cruelty 
of the foreign tyrant is obvious to all; it is the 
cruelty of one’s own national thugs, supported 
always by the specious justification of national 
security or military necessity, that it is hard to 
name and denounce. In a totalitarian country 
to make such a protest is literally the last act 
any man can perform. Let me ask my simple- 
minded correspondent a question. Some years 
ago peculiarly horrible atrocities were carried 
out in the Ukraine by the Polish Government. 
They are beyond dispute; they were fully 
investigated by Mr. F. A. Voigt, then on the 
Manchester Guardian. At real risk to himself 
he defied the Polish authorities and actually 
took revolting photographs of the bodies of 
Ukrainian villagers who had been beaten by 
Polish soldiers. Now did the Polish Bishops 
protest against these cruelties? I hope so; 
they had not the excuse that Poland was com- 
pletely totalitarian, nor was it at war. These 
Bishops would not have been killed if they had 
protested. Perhaps they did; I do not recall it. 
I assume that my correspondent did. His case 
falls to the ground if he did not. I am not 
suggesting that any barbarism has equalled Nazi 
barbarism, nor am I _ underestimating the 
brutality of the German military tradition. But I 
know that if sanity is not to die in the world it 
is the duty of everyone of adult mind to recall 
to a society that is every day less rational and 
more national that cruelty is no nation’s speciality ; 
it has been the ghastly characteristic of unbrid!ed 
power in every land and throughout the ages. 
There are conditions in which it flourishes ; 
there are others in which it decreases. 


* * * 


Talk with Mr. Kershner, who has been working 
for the American Friends’ Service Committee as 
Director of Relief in Europe, has convinced me, 
as well as many others in this country, that the 
case for allowing food into France and Belgium 
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is now unanswerable. A hundred thousand French 
children have been looked after by this Committee 
ever since the armistice. Mr. Kershner described 
to me what is perhaps the most ghastly thing in 
modern war—the unbearable tragedy of growing 
children who lose weight every week, who develop 
tuberculosis and rickets, who faint with hunger at 
school, whose legs become sticks and whose 
bellies swell into drums. I believe I still have 
somewhere famine photographs taken in Europe 
after the last war. They have haunted my mind 
ever since. To take away the food from children 
who have been fed by the Friends because the 
Germans have occupied France would be 
wicked. None of the arguments that have made 
Britain timorous of giving navicerts for food to 
occupied Europe need in this case trouble us. All 
the food that goes is eaten by the children; there 
are no stocks for the Nazis to seize. The children 
have it in addition to the rations allowed by the 
Germans, and none is taken out by the Nazis to 
replace that which is brought in. The problem 
of shipping space is solved, since Swedish vessels 
are chartered ; they could not be used for military 
purposes ir. any case. The arrangements are made 
through Switzerland. This feeding has nothing 
to do with the dubious politics that put us all off 
Hoover’s proposals in 1940-41: what has been 
done with only good results in Greece has also 
been done by Americans in France; it should 
be continued and extended when possible to 
Belgium and then Holland and Norway. Very 
important from the military point of view is the 
fact that we call ourselves liberators and rely on 
a welcome in occupied Europe. People who are 
hungry grow weak and may give up and turn into 
collaborators with the occupying Power. The 
capacity to bring food is our greatest single propa- 
ganda asset. Mr. Kershner told me how, after 
vitamins were distributed in France, French girls 
wore the wrappers as bows in their hair. The 
wrappers said ‘‘ This came for the children of 
France because the people of America love them.”” 
That is a pledge for the future. 


* * * 


Another group of Indian technicians is returning 
to India after a period of technical training in 
England. The scheme, you remember, has 
throughout been sponsored by Mr. Bevin, and I 
see that he has made another most intelligent 
speech to the most recent batch of fifty trained 
men. He has always, and quite rightly, seen the 
main problem of India as economic; he must 
also know that there is no economic without a 
political solution. The training of these men is 
in itself something of a landmark for India. It 
is impossible, if we are training technicians, that 
we should continue to prevent India from 
developing her own industries. Here they are, 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Parsees living and 
working together under modern factory condi- 
tions. (There are some admirable photographs 
of them at work in the beautifully produced Is. 
pamphlet called Indian Crisis, which appears in 
the March of Time series.) Caste and religion 
prove no obstacle. Where difficulties arise for 
these trainees, it is not between Indian and Indian 
but between Indian and European. In England 
such difficulties are slight; they arise only from 
different customs. Conceptions, for instance, of 
cleanliness. I heard of one trainee who turned 
sick at what appeared to him the horribly unclean 
sight of a woman using the same knife first to 
cut bread and then to cut a bandage with 
which she’was dressing a wounded leg. More 
serious, of course, may be difficulties in India if 
men, who have known the equality of a British 
factory, find themselves regarded as inferiors by 
Anglo-Indians. 


* * * 


What has happened to the Labour delegation 
which the Executive promised the Party Con- 
ference last Whitsun should go to Moscow for 
the purpose of discussing the future relations 
of British and Soviet workers? I should be 
surprised to hear that obstacles to this project 
have been raised by the Soviet Government. 











head talking to a substantial crowd. 
saying, when I arrived, that the Christian way of 
life involved a fair standard of living for everyone. 
A rude man in the front was interrupting, but the 
crowd took her side. She said she did not 
mind whether we had Capitalism or Socialism ; 
what mattered was freedom from the insecurity of 
the wage system. ‘The man remarked facetiously 
that it could not be Socialism then because there 
would not be any wages under Socialism. I 
deduced that the single listener at the shrine of 
the Economic League must have decided that 
interruption at the rival meeting would be more 
fun. As I turned away the girl’ was still very 
earnestly denouncing poverty as unchristian, and 
the red-faced man was still saying something 
inaudible to the air. The education of the British 
for the post-war years has definitely begun. 


* * * 


A speculative observer of tendencies in England 
to-day might say that if the Russians continue 
their triumphant advance and the Allies continue 
to back reactionary forces in occupied countries, 
some very remarkable changes will take place in 
this country. Many who now demand the 
destruction of Germany will become equally 
anxious to stabilise a Conservative regime in 
Berlin lest Bolshevism spread, while Second 
Fronters must surely find themselves holding 
mass meetings in the Stoll with the slogan 
** Hands off Europe.’ 

* . + 


This week’s best comment reaches me in four 
lines : 
Global war and global peace, 
Global measures for lend-lease ; 
Nothing now delays the plan 
But the birth of Global Man. 
CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to P. J. Rawlings. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Passionately alive, imaginative writer seeks 
accommodation with running water; and other 
interior fittings would be appreciated.—Richmond 
and Twickenham Times. 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, yesterday said: ‘‘ The other day when I 
visited a large factory in the North, I took the 
liberty of starting my speech with the word ‘ Com- 
rades.” The chairman of the firm has now written 
to me telling me I should have used the phrase 
‘Ladies and gentlemen.’ ’”’—Sunday Pictorial. 


. the Enforcement Committee had received 
an application from Major Everard Gates, M.P., 
for a licence to have a pig killed. The licence was 
sent, but when returned it was found the name of 
the slaughterer had been omitted, and the premises 
on which the pig was to be slaughtered had not been 
stated. A letter was sent to Major Gates pointing 
out the omissions, and in his reply he said, “ As I 
have practically cut my teeth on lions, elephants 
and suchlike, the dispatch of a pig presented no 
particuiar problem, and needless to say as I intended 
to consume it myself the deed was carried out under 


the most hygienic and sanitary conditions.”— 
Farnham Herald. 

Proof of birth should be securely pinned between 
pages 2 and 3 of this form.—Extract from an Army 


Application Form. 


BIG STEAMERS, 1939-1943 


et AFTER Rupyarp KIPLING 

: Ou, where are you going to, all big steamers, 

Escorted in convoy across the sea?” 

“ We’re going to fetch you supplies and munitions, 

Your grain and your petrol, your meat and your 
tea.” . 


* And when will you come again all you big 
steamers, 

And how do you beat off the submarine pack ?”’ 

“ We're sitters for U-boats across the Atlantic, 

And more than a few of us will not get back.” 


“But what are they doing to guard you big 
steamers, 

And how goes the day in the war undersea?” 

“You'd better go ask of the U-boat Committee, 

And you’d best go inquire of the Admiralty.” 


* But if anything happens to all you big steamers 

If you should be lost up and down the salt seas ?”’ 

* Well that is the end of our rough island story, 

ape to speak of your mutton, your loaf and your 
cheese.”’ 


“Then what can we do for you, all you big 
steamers, 

Who bring us our coffee, our bacon and wheat ?”’ 

* You can send us more bombers and fighters and 


carriers, 
You can build us corvettes and a fast merchant — 


fleet.” 


** Goodspeed. and goodspeed to you, all you big 
steamers, 

We'll see that they safeguard your seamen and 
freight.” 

“The U-boats are straddled across England’s 
lifeline, 

So you’d better look sharp or it may be too late.” 

SAGITTARIUS 


ON SPECIALISATION 


Ir is a conception which grows increasingly 
familiar as civilisation advances and the world 
grows older and worse. What does it denote ? 
Being immersed in details, accumulating facts 
but failing to see their implications, being con- 
scious of trees but not of woods, knowing—I 
had hoped to avoid it, but the phrase simply 
refuses to be left out—more and more about 
less and less ? 

Opposed to it is the bird’s eye or synoptic 
view that perceives relations without inspecting 
too closely the nature of what is related; that 
is aware of relevance, and constructs a perspective 
within which the ‘relevants’ can be arranged ac- 
cording to a scale of importance ; that is concerned 
to discern the pattern of the whole rather than 
to inspect the details of the parts; that sees 
things, accordingly, not through a microscope 
but from an aeroplane and, so seeing them, 
connects what it sees. 

Specialisation in the shape of an over-exagger- 
ated concern with the minutiae of manner, 
coupled with an indifference to matter, is a time- 
honoured dweller in the world of scholarship 
and has discouraged deserving dons from publish- 
ing books by engendering the conviction that a 
plan for a new model of the universe will induce in 
one’s contemporaries no more active response than 
a bored animadversion upon the misplacing of a 
semi-colon. It is, however, most familiar in 
the sciences, and most prominent in those which 
are furthest advanced. A scale of the sciences 
might be constructed according to the increasing 
intensity of the student’s scrutiny into a subject 
matter of increasingly restricted scope. On the 
lowest rung of the ladder is physics, the most 
advanced of the sciences. Given a mastery 
of his tools, observation, experiment and mathe- 
matics, the physicist can pursue his subject 
unaffected by other disciplines and insulated 
from other scientists. (I say advisedly “can”, not 
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we come to sociology, 
of science proper, 
addition to a knowledge of biology 
» some politics, some economic, 
some anthropology, even, it may 
ming At the top cf the ladder 
y. scope of the philosopher’; 
is the widest, his knowledge the leas 
specialised ; his concern is less with results than 
with their correlation, less with facts than with their 
meaning; he must take all the field of huma 
experience for his province, art as well as science, 
igion as well as politics, so that pooling the 

, correlating the facts, he may put to 
himself the question: “ the reports presented by 
the scientists being such and such—and I have 


at 
une 
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experience being so and so, 
history being thuswise, what ground plan of 
the universe and, more particularly, of the 
meaning and significance of human life within 
the universe, am I entitled to draw up?”’ The 
philosopher, then, like the Cabinet Minister, is 
the arch-synoptic. It is his job to assess the 
significance of results which others have reached, 
and to pronounce upon matters of which others 
know more than himself. One can see why 
Plato held that philosophers should be kings. . . . 

These are isations which it would be 
pleasant to develop. The temptation must be 


n 


su 


CB _ 
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resisted, since my purpose is to apply them to = 
the politics and administration of the war. | the 
begin by observing that they produced the ine 
postulates from which our Civil Service sprang. @j 
The Civil Service was conceived primarily as 1 - 
team of non-specialists and non-experts. Theil cy, 
training required to pass a man into the Hom... 
Civil and, more particularly, the Oxford Grea... 
school, was dictated by the assumption that thegj ,.. 
highest education was achieved by those whol .., 
succeeded in delaying for as‘long as possible] o¢ 
the warping of the intelligence by concentrating 
it on a special line. Understanding everything, ,.. 
the ideally educated man knows nothing o,f +, 
rather, he acquires such knowledge as he may ;,, 
happen to want as easily as possible and dis-@ ¢.;, 
embarrasses himself of it as rapidly as possible. suy 
What was sound in this tradition was its realisa-§ p, 
tion of the importance of the synoptic view. lt™ ,,, 
entailed as a corollary that a good administrator ;. 
is one who is able to give sensible orders to those ,,), 
who know more about the facts of the case than ref 
he does himself. the 


But the Civil Service was born in a compara- 
tively unspecialised age, whereas ours is one off , 


high and increasing specialisation. Specialisation,§ ;}, 
as I have remarked, has gone farthest in science | 4, 
and science has formed the climate of our age, oy, 
with the result that our minds are pigeon-holedfj .,, 
into specialised compartments. The age of the pre 
educated man who took all knowledge for his }1, 
province died with the 18th century. EB fro 
It is inevitable that this pervasive feature o! 
the climate of the age should be reflected in the 
mirror of the war. Let me illustrate. It has AI 
been frequently pointed out that the new depart- a 
ments tend to be staffed not with Civil Servants§ |. 
but with experts and, the higher the post, the oa 


more expert and, therefore, the more specialised 
the holder. Thus, sugar control is run by sugaf 
merchants; shipping control by shipowners.§ pa; 
Inevitably the different Controllers and theif ‘° 
departments fail to understand one another; rea 
being experts, they do not speak the same lan- 

guage. The various Commissions and Com- 


ave 


bef 
PO 
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mittees which the government sets up to devise 
a policy for this, that and the other are manned 
experts. Thus the Committee _to 
by experts the Minister of Works and 
oe ee geographers, planners and 










ais own; 
emistry ; 
chology, 


worken by the fear that exclusively military considera- 


riew the tions were being allowed to decide an issue to 
if whose right determination political considerations 
ae were relevant. Thus, it might have been desir- 
On am able to have ventured upon a European landing, 
°8) even if the chances of military success had been 

r bio Pet, comparatively small, because of overriding psy- 
 Diology it chological itical considerations. The 
“gs. fear was that sufficient weight had not been given 
‘viru to these considerations; that the decision in 
Senher'’ other words had been taken by military specialists. 


More particularly in the early days of the war, 


_ the claims made by the army upon man-power 
vith theirs "ST paramount. Instead of a clearing house to 


which different demands should be brought, 


— sifted and given each its due weight by a synoptic 
ling he authority biased in favour of none, there was 

oe only the single clamorous voice of the Forces ; 
a 4 ‘OM hence coal-miners were converted into potato 
iI a. peelers and, like a parasite too strong for its host, 


the army was in a fair way to destroy the very 
industries upon which it fed. To-day, very late 
in the day, Mr. Bevin makes gallant and let us hope 
successful essays to treat the problem synoptically. 


pt them 
religious 
hing of 


Plan cil Criticism of Mr. Churchill’s leadership has 
? . ithin centred upon his tendency to by-pass the War 
a The Cabinet—it is, we have been led to suspect, a 
sister, is body which instead of co-operating to decide, sits 


to register decisions which have already been taken 


ssess the and to deal directly with the executive heads of 


reached the Forces. Mr. Churchill, no doubt, is ina 

- iy synoptic ‘position but, instead of hammering out 
€€ WHYM a policy with the aid of other synoptics, he looks 
ad d be exclusively to the specialist. Moreover, as de 
. be Gaulle has recently pointed out, the heads of 
_ “ States engaged in modern war are not primarily 


to be conceived as commanders, entrusted with 


war. | the final decisions on military strategy, but as 
















ced thei ieaders of peoples concerned to express their 
ao aspirations, to symbolise their determination and 
wy The to maintain their morale. Such was Mr. 
 Hom{f Churchill’s réle in 1940, but it is permissible to 


ask whether the refusal to state detailed war aims 
and the soft pedalling of political warfare may not 
be the results of a too specialised conception of the 
way in which the war should be conducted and 


| Greats 
that the 
yse who 


possible of the functions of the leader who conducts it. 
ntrating@ = T do not know that the defects I have diagnosed 
rything @ are precise enough to call for a remedy. Besides 
weg Ol @ there is no new remedy ; there are only the time- 
nd tie honoured pre-suppositions of our democratic 


faith, They are emphatically non-specialist pre- 


possible. suppositions. Decisions should be taken by a 


‘Tealisa- Parliament consisting of non-specialist representa- 
iew. It tives of non-specialist citizens. The Cabinet 
ustrator@ i; g committee of Parliament. The Cabinet 
gc takes its decisions on the basis of specialist 


reports by those who know more about the facts 
than it does itself, rightly, since occupying the top- 


>mpare" most rung of the ladder, it is in a position to take 


Fe off a synoptic view of the connection between 
stig the specialist reports. The decision, what to 
) 


do, once taken is referred to the specialist to 
execute and in the further decisions as to its 
execution—how to do it—the synoptic does not 


yur age, 
n-holed 


: Pad ~ presume to interfere. Such, it seems to me, are 
or 4S@ the non-specialist pre-suppositions of democracy, 
; from which we depart at our peril. 
re CTE. M, Joan 
Po “om ADVERTISED GOODS. —The fact ‘that ii 
an nts made of raw materials in short supply owing to 
' . Nate war conditions are advertised in this paper should 
ae leat ag not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily 
_ * available for export. 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 


1943 
(An open letter to a Chorus-girl.) 
My DEAR CHORINA, 

There is something I want to tell you, and there 
is something I hope you can tell me with regard 
to the question of Sunday opening of theatres. 

I write to you and not to the more famous 
opponents of the proposal, because in England it 
is the working rank and file (and Heaven knows 
you do work hard keeping yourself fit for your 
job !) who show the leaders (in our profession 
sometimes too ready to bask in applause at the 
expense of their job) what needs to be done. But 
you are-usually too busy to consider suggestions 
until they threaten to affect you personally, an 
then, because you have not thought about it much 
before, you listen to people who express them- 
selves more brilliantly than you and I, but who 
for various reasons are not always accurate. 

As proof of this: You, or maybe your sister, 
recently said, ‘‘ We shall do all we can to resist 
the seven-day week. Some of the girls are 
married, and Sunday is the only day their husbands 
can get leave from the Forces.’’ 

Now that first sentence about resisting the 
seven-day week shows, my dear, that you repeat 
a parrot-cry because you do not listen to what is 
said to you. At the Saville Theatre meeting the 
wording of the proposal for Sunday opening 
showed that a six-day week was a sine gua non 
(and Mr. Leslie Henson made it clear to all but 
cloth-ears) and later, when you and others had 
already left (and, my dear, you prolonged the 
meeting by barracking all with whom you dis- 
agreed), Mr. Henson announced that the West 
End Managers and the Theatrical Managers 
Association also guaranteed a six-day week in the 
event of Sunday opening. 

You may reply—because when we are intensely 
interested we all forget both facts and manners-— 
** What guarantee is that?’’ You distrust beth 
the Managers and the Equity Council, but 
remember that Council was chosen by you, me 
and others, and we are surely strong and vocal 
enough to ensure that any promise shall be 
fulfilled. As for those wicked fairies, the 
Managers, we have their signatures to their 
promise. 

But even if the Council, the Managers and we 
ourselves failed to stop a seven-day week, it would 
not be allowed by law. If you have read your 
papers recently, you will have seen that a firm 
has been prosecuted for employing girls on a 
Sunday as well as on weekdays. 

- A seven-day theatre week is a bogy, and I am 
surprised that the leading opponents allow it to 
terrify—I say ‘‘ allow ’’ because I cannot believe 
that Mr. Nicholas Hannen, Mr. Leslie Banks, 
Mr. Hartley Power, Miss Athene Seyler, Miss 
Jean Cadell, Miss Peggy Ashcroft would de- 
liberately encourage an enthusiasm based on an 
untruth. 

The second sentence comes from the heart, 
and normally would carry some weight: put in 
the form ‘‘ one would like to see one’s friends on 
Sunday,”’ it is the reason given to me by Mr. Power 
before the Saville meeting began. But would 
that be listened to from soldiers, war-workers 
or evacuees far from their homes? Should it 
then excuse actors from working, if the public 
should need them? Are actors now so excep- 
tional that their personal feelings should overrule 
their duties ? Are they now frailer than Samuel 
Phelps, who used to walk to see his wife 

*“over Leeds bridge every Saturday night as 
soon as the play was over, and got to York as the 

Minster bells were calling to church on Sunday 

morning, and as regularly as the bells tolled twelve 

on Sunday night . . . walked back to Leeds, arriving 
just in time for Monday morning rehearsal ? ”’ 

Or than Charles Godfrey, ‘‘ who would study 
night and day to make his impersonations . . . 
exact in every detail’’? Or the first George 
Formby with his brave ‘‘ Coughing better 
to-night ?”’ Are they now so effete that without 
Sunday at their country cottage they cannot cope 
with the rest of the week ? 


or 

Were you not the other day inclined to argue 
as if all actors were West-end actors living no 
farther from London than Muswell Hill? The 
majority of actors are on tour, and it is as farcical 
to suggest for them a social Sunday as to suggest 
for the army in the Middle East a week-end at 
Blackpool. They travel on Sundays, arriving 
when shops are shut ; for a meal they are often 
forced into expensive "hotels ; ; it then takes from 
Monday to Thursday to establish that their show 
is worth seeing. If they travelled, say, on 
Thursday, the week would start with good houses 
and the companies could easily prt tr Divine 
Service on Sunday, which now they cannot. 

But I don’t want to stress the advantages 
Sunday opening would bring the theatre; that 
is where, Chorina, we have all gone wrong. You 
realise, don’t you, that this recent agitation for 
Sunday opening started from a growing public 
demand ? Is it not our duty to fall in with the 
wishes of the public, irrespective of our wishes ? 
In the seventeenth century plays took place in the 
afternoon, then the demand grew for evening 
performances, and later for matinées as well. 
Do you think the present times of opening were 
due solely to A.R.P. regulations ? The Govern- 
ment could have forbidden all entertainment, but 
the public needed it and needed it earlier than 
usual. If the public demands Sunday theatres 
it is not for us, either as servants of the public 
or as patriots, to refuse to comply. 

As for those with a Sabbatarian conscience (who 
are entitled to great respect) do you not think 
they ought to leave a profession which may 
entail Sunday duties? All public services work 
on Sundays. You would quote Miss Seyler: 
** Bus-drivers work on shifts.’ True, but ask 
Miss Seyler if she knows what such shifts mean 
in hours, 

So much for what I have to tell you. Now for 
what I want you to tell me. What other reasons 
are there against Sunday opening ? 

At the Saville Theatre I only heard the above 
three—the fear of the seven-day week (which is 
nonsense), the desire to see one’s friends (which 
is selfish) and the Sabbatarian view (which 
should mean a change of profession if Sunday 
theatres are needed). No other reason, unless I 
was as inattentive as many others at that meeting, 
was given. 

What are Mr. Leslie Banks’s reasons? An 
ardent opposer, he is now performing in the radio 
show ‘‘ War and Peace ’’—1wo hours broadcasting 
on Sunday. Why? For cultural reasons, and 
therefore unpaid ? In that case he is underselling 
other actors. And would he not broadcast on 
Sundays if he were acting on weekdays ? 

He and the others who have resigned from 
Equity Council over this question—Mr. Hannen, 
Miss Seyler, Miss Cadell—have had numerous 
opportunities to attack the proposal since 1931, 
when Equity adopted Sunday opening as a policy. 
Mr. Hannen did unswervingly, but did the others 
who are now theatrical champions? And how 
many meetings of the Council did Mr. Leslie 
Banks and the rest attend ? 

One warning. Because you, Chorina, are so 
kind-hearted, Mr. Owen Nares and Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger and others propose that theatres should 
be open on Sundays for free shows. Such patron- 
ising charity is not wanted by an audience of all 
classes which would rather see a good show paid 
for than a slovenly show free, and, as Miss 
Ashcroft said, this would mean slovenly per- 
formances, for—here comes the paradox—by 
inspiring you to support free Sunday shows the 
leading opponents of the Sunday opening scheme 
are thereby ensuring the actual existence of the 
bogy they cry out against—the seven-day week. 
If free Sunday shows are allowed, it will be 
invidious, unpatriotic and wrong to refuse to give 
them, and you, my dear Chorina, will be forced 
to perform seven days a week and—what is 
important—for only six days’ pay, and that is 
surely worse than a six-day week with Sunday 
opening. 

lam, 
Your staunch admirer, 
DENNIS ARUNDELL 
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THREE CONCERTS 


Ow January 23rd the Royal Philharmonic Society 
gave a performance (the first since the addition of the 
fugato) of Alan Rawsthorne’s Symphonic Studies for 
orchestra. If the British Council seriously desires 
to give foreign countries an idea of the renascence that 
is going on among English composers, it could hardly 
do better than record this enthralling work, which, 
rather than a set of variations, is really a kind of 
symphonic poc.n without a literary programme. 
The conception is large, the idiom complex but thor- 
oughly intended and never disagreeable, the emotion 
vigorous and lofty. The Albert Hall played its usual 
part of Bad Fairy, obscuring as much of the detail as 
possible ; even so, the extreme beauty of sound that 
distinguishes some sections of the work did reach us 
across the great open spaces. 

On the following day the first of three concerts at 
the Wigmore Hall displayed, as well as may be, 
the peculiar virtues of French music, The un- 
broken flow of Fauré’s style—which, in its dissimilar 
way, recalls the mortised sequences of contrapuntal 
music—shows to perfection in the lovely Piano 
Quartet in G minor (a much finer work, incidentally, 
than the earlier and more popular Quartet in C). 
A distinguished team of performers, which included 
Kathleen Long, Eda Kersey and Sidney Griller, made 
the most of such moments as the end of the Adagio, 
but took the opening Allegro in too gingerly a fashion. 
This music is exquisite, but not brittle, and it loses 
some of its quality if not played with considerable 
Schwung. 

I have few recent memories more absolutely 
pleasurable than Maggie Teyte’s singing of Chaus- 
son’s ** Chanson Perpétuelle.”’ This chaste but passion- 
ate scena is perhaps the best indication of what 
Chausson might have developed into if that bicycle 
had not done him to death at the age of 44. In this 
work, and in the Fauré songs which followed it (not, 
however, among the composer’s best), flowers the 
French tradition of elegance in style and feeling, and 
that perfect tact in intercourse between artist and 
audience which has since been lost. Chausson’s 
Double Concerto, which closed a most distinguished 
programme, is a fine, thoughtful work in which, how- 
ever, the influence of Franck is rather too obvious. 
In any case it seemed a mistake to place so long and 
complicated a piece at the end of a concert—as the 
audience evidently thought. 

In the world of music-making as it is in 1943, the 
latter concert was an agreeable exception; but one 
has, fortunately, quite frequent occasion to thank God 
for Walter Goehr. Particularly at the present moment, 
for the chamber orchestra he has collected and regi- 
mented now forms an instrument of expression more 
homogeneous and flexible than anything else of its 
kind in the country. Mr. Goehr is a most unselfish 
conductor, ard gets his deserts in a response remark- 
able for exactitude and richness of tone. The strings, 
most capably led by Maria Lidka (herself an excellent 
soloist) were thoroughly put through their paces, 
on January 30th, by Howard Ferguson’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s Ricercar from ‘“‘ The Musical Offer- 
ing.”’ This must be one of the most sumptuous and 
majestic pieces of contrapuntal writing in existence ; 
on this occasion one lost neither the general effect of 
grandeur nor the subtleties of modulation. After 
Mozart’s enchanting, but rather long, Divertimento 
in D (K334) (the final Rondo was clearly intended to 
accompany conversation) we heard Benjamin Britten’s 
settings from Rimbaud’s “ Les Illuminations ” sung, 
not as before by Sophie Wyss, but by Peter Pears. The 
change of singers was a clear gain: Mr. Pears got 
right inside the poems and gave a performance of 
astonishing brilliance, distinguished by sensibility and 
brio. He now only needs to acquire a certain 
roundness of tone, and to “ throw ” his voice farther, 
to be able to cope with larger halls. The orchestra 
too did very well by these beautifully chiselled songs, 
which include a wide range of feeling. The work as 
a whole is fascinating and in the best sense picturesque 
—as the poems require it to be. Britten has here 
recaptured to a high degree that tact, as between com- 
poser and audience,- which I spoke of just now as 
having been lost. A first hearing will probably seize 
most readily on the Latin grace of ‘‘ Antique ” and the 
romantic beauty of “ Being Beauteous”; but the 
cold, yet perfectly satisfactory counterpoint of “‘ Inter- 


unable to pronounce : 
grazioso if your harmony and instrumentation in fact 
preclude this effect—a fact fully realised by another 
master of the genre: Hindemith. Like flowers at the 
bottom of a paperweight, Stravinsky’s later music is 
insulated from any atmosphere through which its 
message could conceivably be carried. One is left 
wondering uncomfortably what it is all about. A com- 
poser’s communications with God should be, I seem 
to feel, by way of his audience. Mr. Goehr gave a 
forceful, rather German performance éf the work, 
which, if it underlined the barbarisms, also preserved 
the listener’s attention. 
EpWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


THE MOVIES 
“ The Thirteen,” at the Tatler 
“ The Moon and Sixpence,” at the Odeon 
“ Mr. and Mrs. America,” Match of Time 


The Thirteen, another film of desert warfare, was 
shown last week just too late to be bracketed with 
Nine Men. It must be admitted that the Russian 
film has the advantage of grander scenery and a more 
dramatic story and, so far as anything individual in 
the cinema survives, its survival value is probably 
greater. The desert in this case is Asia ; photography 
has made the most of sunlight, sky and sand—foot- 
marks in the sand, scallop shapes of sand-hills, sand 
pouring momentarily like water where it has been 
disturbed and then closing up again. The camera 
is handled here more sensitively and generously than 
in recent Soviet productions (this one dates back 


several years), and one device which has almost 


vanished from the talkie world is brilliantly recaptured 
—the use of silence. Soldiers peer down into a well 
where one of them is looking for water; it comes at 
last in single drops from a wicker ceiling, and every 
ab can be heard in the silence. A sand storm, a 
soldier who continues talking over his shoulder to a 
fallen comrade, a man going mad with thirst: the 
tempo of such sequences is admirably gauged to tell 
a story dramaticaily yet without over-emphasis. The 
thirteen of the title are ten soldiers going on leave, 
a commander and his wife, an elderly professor ; 
they are attacked by bandits, a couple of hundred 
strong, and only two of the party survive, to be rescued 
by a cavalry patrol. The whole film has a dramatic 
unity that reminds one of the palmy days of Soviet 
films before Socialist realism and the sound-track 
broke down epic outlines. In fact, its appeal is 
universal, and it makes me wonder how our own 
Nine Men, moving though it is, would strike a Russian 
audience. The Russian brand of character seems 
easier of export. 

Somerset Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence has 
been made into an unusual, though not an unusually 
good, film. It is certainly breaking new ground to 
put on the screen a painter who talks and’ behaves 
like one, and Maugham’s dialogue and characterisa- 
tion, agreeably undiluted, will come as a shock to 
film-goers. George Sanders gives a commendably 
harsh performance in a Gauguin-like role, and 
Herbert Marshall as the fascinated and appalled bio- 
grapher, provides a bridge to the understanding of 
genius. It is as well, by the way, that Strickland’s 
canvases all have their backs to the camera, but then, 
just before the end, we are given an eyeful of his 
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Tahitan period, in hideous technicolour. One mis 
too, the sardonic ‘in which Mrs. Strickland 
paints a rosy picture of her married life. 

In Mr. and Mrs. America the March of Time give 
an impression of activities on the home front. Wome, 
workers, war savings, free speech, military training jy 
schools, drives egeinst the Black Market, volunt: 


and there is even ay 
for tracing rumours to their source, 

Let’s hope it works better than our own sad Mr, 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 


MUST WE LOSE THE PEACE ? 


Str,—Those of us who remember the disappoint- 
ment and disillusion that followed the last war have 
read Michael Straight’s article and your comments 
on it with reasonable apprehension. It is abundantly 
clear that opposition to any attempt fundamentally 
to change the social and industrial order is already 
being carefully prepared. The speeches of the 
chairmen at the recent annual meetings of the banks 
and the statement issued by the 120 industrialists are 
the indication _of the line the opposition will take, and 
that it will be most intelligently directed. . 

It is therefore of the greatest urgency that some way 
should be found to mobilise all the forces of revo- 
lutionary social progress. For many reasons I do not 
believe that the Labour Party alone can defeat the 
reactionaries. It needs the co-operation of the 
Aclandites, whose importance is, I think, much under- 
rated, the thousands of Christians influenced by 
Dr. Temple and Malvern and, of course, the Com- 
munists. 

There should now be joint action to compel the 
Government to implement the Beveridge Report. 
But that is only the preliminary to what should be the 
struggle for far more drastic ends. SIDNEY Dark 

Savile Club. 

[We cordially agree. Our point was that in the 
circumstances the best technique for developing 2 
movement to support a constructive peace was to 
begin by concentrating on a specific issue which 
would at the outset unite as many people as 
possible. —Ed. N.S. & N.] 


S1r,—Naval officers are usually credited with more 
bluff than brain and it is for this reason that I have 
never dared to criticise before. 

But Michael Straight’s article, ‘‘ Will we lose the 
peace again ?”’ sends out a danger signal too real w 
be ignored. 

The lack of unity on the Left should be the despair 
of every Progressive. Shinwell and Bevan almost 
alone face the enemy. Priestley and Bartlett steet 
away from Acland, whose own course is somewhat 
independent. Many thousands of escorts are waiting 
if only the convoy will assemble. No wonder the 
Tory U-boat continues to thrive. 

LIEUTENANT R.N. 


UNIFORMED BULLYING 


Sir,—The letter you published from Mr. Cyril G. 
Naylor, who had to produce his identity card in 4 
public lounge to an army officer who “ didn’t like the 
tone of his conversation,” illustrates what must 
happen when you put half the adult male population 
into uniform and give it minor inquisitorial powers 
over the other half, but his experience prompts on¢ 
or two observations that may be of general interest. 

Mr. Naylor says he understands that the Lieutenant- 
Colonel was “‘ fully entitled by law to act as he did,” 
but this is by no means beyond doubt. The Nationa 
Registration Act empowers “ a Constable in uniform ” 
(whether he is “ on duty ” or not) to require the pro- 
duction of an identity card; and supporting Regul 
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need his name and address, and there is a reasonable 
hope that the one on his identity card will be correct. 

This brings me to the fact that even if Mr. Naylor’s 

had been a constable, he was entitled to say 
“No, I shall not show you my identity card, because 
I don’t like the tone of your conversation either ; but 
I will produce it at so-and-so police station to-morrow, 
and you can have my name and address if you like.” 
If he withheld his name and address from a constable 
who asked him -for it in the circumstances described 
he would commit an offence which is quite distinct 
from the question of producing his card; in with- 
holding it from a military man who was not on duty 
he would be quite safe. 

The powers of the police and the services are pretty 
wide at the moment, but they are as nothing compared 
with the amount of bluff being put over on the citizen. 
The solution for Mr, Naylor is to carry Halsbury’s 
Laws of England and Butterworth’s Emergency Legisla- 
tion Service around with him; they go comfortably 
into two fair-sized suit cases. C. R. Hewitt 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS. 


Sir,—The New STATESMAN AND NATION has been 
good enough to devote two articles by “ J. S.” to the 
first Time-Life-Fortune Committee Report, Relations 
with Britain. The author is right in stating that British 
and American commentators should discuss each 
other’s proposals with the utmost frankness. It is 
also essential that they discuss them with scrupulous 
accuracy. This your writer has not done. He insists 
that the report calls for the restoration of an “ un- 
modified capitalism”; that under our proposed 
Anglo-American agreement it would be impossible 
for the British (or the American) Government “ to 
attempt such measures as the combating of unemploy- 


A given level, or the preservation of industries con- 
‘sidered necessary for defence.” 

The whole thesis of these articles is that the Time- 
Life-Fortune proposals would make Britain a capitalist 
colony of the U.S., particularly as, according to 
“3.8.” the report provides for no “ merging of the 
political institutions of the two countries.” 

Now such statements misrepresent the proposals 
under discussion. Instead of providing for the restora- 
tion of an “ unmodified capitalism,” they advocate 
drastic changes in the capitalism of the past: first, 
by obliging eriterprise to accept price competition in 
an ever-enlarging area of life so as to break down the 
monopolies which the Socialist—mistakenly—says 
are inherent in the capitalist structure; second, by 
creating over-all government responsibility for com- 
bating unemployment. While our report does propose 
post-war free trade between Britain and America 
within an ever-enlarging area, it provides specifically 
for “ permanent international regulation in the case of 
aviation, shipping and certain fields of raw materials.” 
It likewise provides that the British and American 
Governments agree as to common demobilisation and 
anti-depression policies, so as “to prevent a sudden 
speculative boom from being followed by a violent 
collapse.” Far from tying the hands of the British 
Government as to internal economic policy, the report 
states “ The U.S. and Britain would not have to agree 
(for example) on a common housing programme, but 
consultation should take place to see to it that the 
fiscal policies adopted in support of such a programme 
in one country would parallel those adopted generally 
in the other.” 

Likewise the report provides for the creation of a 
series of joint Anglo-American committees, which if 
successful would develop into the common political 
institutions “J. S.”’ supposedly favours. Thus it 
provides for a joint Foreign Trade Council, and a 
series of Anglo-American committees and conferences 
to develop parallel policies in the most important 
domestic fields. “J. S.” says he is in favour of com- 
plete Federal Union. He does not seem to realise that 
in Federal Union, Britain would be outvoted by the 
more numerously populated U.S. 

It is not difficult to understand why powerful 
American interests should vigorously oppose our 
suggestion that British goods be given a free post-war 
market in the U.S. It is hard to understand why 
“J. S.” should do so. Merely to maintain its pre-war 
standard of living—let alone adopt the principles of 
the Beveridge Report—Britain will be confronted with 
the colossal task of greatly increasing its exports over 
the 1938 level, in view of its dwindling foreign invest- 
ments and merchant marine. Despite this difficult 
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problem, “J. S.” says “no thank you” to our proposal 


for expanding British exports at the expense of 
American vested interests. 

It is clear that “J. S.” is a Socialist who is con- 
genitally opposed to any “ reformist ” proposal which 
will give new life to capitalism whose death he so 
ardently awaits. This is not the place to debate this 
issue, except to express the passing belief that orthodox 
Socialism is just as dead as nineteenth century capital- 
ism. But we hope that you will agree that Anglo- 
American relations cannot thrive on misrepresentation, 
whether from Left or Right, and that you will publish 
this letter giving your readers a more accurate sum- 
mary of our proposals. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL, 
Time, Incorporated, New York City. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HIGHLANDS 


Smr,—There is one aspect of hydro-electrification 
whether in the Highlands or elsewhere which none 
of your correspondents have touched upon, and that 
is its effect on electricity generation in the country 
as a whole. In all our planning, whether for re- 
housing, loeation of industry or rural development, 
one essential ingredient is a cheap and abundant 
supply of electricity. If we plan the ends we must 
be willing to plan the means, and if we are to have 
Beveridge security, higher wages, shorter hours and 
labour-saving houses we must have a greater output 
per man-hour, and this means higher mechanisation 
and much greater electrical power than anything 
we have at present. Until this electricity can be 
had by the wave of an atom-splitting fairy wand it 
must be won by various means, all more or less hard 
and unpleasant, and the reformer who objects to 
these means should state his (or her) alternative. 

Electricity on a large scale now comes only from 
two sources—coal and water power. The former 
involves the underground labour of many men in 
perpetuity, the latter involves the above-ground 
labour of still more men for a definite period—or, 
in other words, the locking-up of large quantities of 
capital. The choice between them (or rather the 
proportions of that choice) is a matter for the com- 
munity as a whole to decide after full consideration 
of the complicated technical, economic and personal 
factors involved. Once that decision has been taken 
it is surely not Fascism but common-sense democracy 
that it should not be put aside by sectional interests, 
whether sporting, mining or any other. In this 
country, so far, the decision (thanks to our geography 
and our minerals) has been to use coal for 98 per cent. 
of our public electricity supplies, and this may have 
something to do with the fact that whilst most com- 
modity prices have risen a mere fifty per cent. or so, 
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coal for electricity generation has risen something like 
three-hundred per cent. 

What is to be the answer to the conundrum, dear 
coal—cheap electricity, and how are we to multiply 
our electrical output without a great increase in 
mining labour? One partial answer (unfortunately 
it can be only a small part) is hydro-electrification. 
The output forecast in the Cooper report (4,000 
miliidh units) together with the output obtainable 
from the Severn barrage scheme (2,000 million) 
would be the equivalent of four million tons of coal 
per annum, or the labour in perpetuity of some 
12,000 miners working underground. Even though 
a considerable proportion of this were consumed in 
chemical industries on the spot, the amount available 
for export into the general supply system might be 
a material alleviation of what promises to be a serious 
drag upon progress. D. J. BOLTON 


Sir,—Electrification is a means, not an end. You 
rightly observe that to foist on the Highlands an 
immense scheme of hydro-electric development which 
bears no relation to any properly co-ordinated plan 
for that area’s economic and social resuscitation is 
** putting the cart before the horse.” One of the many 
peculiar features of the Cooper Report is that the 
Committee seems never to have inquired whether the 
cart—in the shape of privately-owned (but indirectly 
State-subsidised) electro-chemical and electro-metal- 
lurgical factories-—will have four wheels on which to 
travel. Not merely will all the raw materials for these 
factories have to be imported ; the products will have 
to be sold in a world market whose prospective sup- 
plies, thanks to war-stimulated developments in 
Canada and the United States—to say nothing of 
Norway and Switzerland, Lancashire and South 
Wales—may easily exceed demand. Or does the 
Government propose, if need be, to embark on a series 
of tariff-cum-quota wars in order to protect the sole 
progeny of this hastily considered scheme, whose 
beneficiaries are not the people of the Highlands, but 
the influential contracting interests whose post-war 
order-books will be graced by the profitable job of 
devastating Glen Affric ? AYLMER VALLANCE 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND 
DOCUMENTARY 


Str,—One general point arising from Stonier’s 
kind and constructive review of Mass Observation, 
“The Pub and the People.” He feels we should 
discard the scientific for the documentary. This 
friendly advice cannot be taken, even if we would. 
Science is documentary, in its initial stages, and good 
documentary is scientific—the description of facts, 
the objective account, the demonstrably accurate, 


the intelligible synthesis of experience. -This is 
clear enough when we study birds and mice, as I 
used to do. It becomes obscured by etymological 
and psychological factors when we apply science to 
ourselves. One would never think of needing the 
word documentary for any study of robins or rabbits. 
The whole “ documentary movement ” has been a 
reaction away from the creative, intuitive, personal, 
philosophical methods of artistic synthesis, towards 
something nearer the tempo of natural science. 
M.O. would be cowardly, though more comfortable, 
if it appeared to content itself with only the first 
stage of social study, documentary. All students 
of human affairs have to try, however feebly, to go 
further, into interpreting the reports and develop 
these bases on described facts. This is a terribly 
tricky job, as Stonier sees. To-day few jobs are 
more urgent for the wise future of our civilisation. 
It is to be deplored that the difficulties put off most 
people from trying, and the critics put off some of the 
rest. ToM HARRISSON 


WOMEN IN WAR WORK 

S1r,—Your editorial gave timely publicity to the 
degeneration of the activities of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service into senseless changing of people’s 
jobs at the whim of their temporary clerks. My 
experience in the office of a very large education 
authority bears out the crying need for someone to put 
an end to the chaos the Ministry is causing. 

Opinion differs as to the importance in war of educa- 
tion, but one assumes that the Government believes 
in it. At all events even the Minister of Labour would 
agree that training for industry, pre-serve training for 
the Forces, the provision of nursery schools and of 
school canteens are contributions to the war effort: 
nothing merely cultural about them ! 

Education has to be administered. Nearly all the 
men have been called up, and now the local Labour 
Exchange is compelling us-to give up young women 
who in a year have learned to carry out the responsible 
administrative routine of men clerks. One would have 
thought that the need for young women in the Services 
would have been the reason. It is not so. I give 
five cases : 

(a) Girl of 20 able to conduct correspondence and 
interviews on scholarships and examinations 
was called to the Exchange and, without being 
asked about her present work, told she could 
not remain in the Education Office, but must 
go to a Government laboratory to do statistical 
work. 

Girl who had mastered the intricacies of 
teachers’ salaries and had a grasp of the staffing 
of all schools was told by the Exchange to get 
“war work”’ within a month. In this case we 
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counter-attacked by making her an uncertifj- 
cated teacher, and later sending her to college. 

(c) Wife of a soldier doing general office work told 
to leave and get “ war work,” and was left 
unemployed for several weeks. 

(d) Girl in accounts department told to leave, and 
was placed in an inland revenue office (promo- 
tion from rates to taxes !) 

(e) Girl in supplies department was “ directed” 
toa factory. Discharged after an accident there, 
she took a post in a solicitor’s office. The local 
representative of the Minister of Labour and 
National Service took her out of that and placed 
her in a beauty parlour. 

These cases are merely samples. None of the girls 
were required for the women’s services; the time 
taken in learning their local government work has been 
wasted, they have not gone to more important “ war 
work,” and, by leaving it, they reduced for a period 
the efficiency of the education service. 

It is really monstrous that responsible local govern- 
ment services should be thus sabotaged by the minions 
of the Minister of Labour and National Service. 

EDUCATION OFFICER 


THE BOOKSELLER 


Sir,—The plea made by Mr. Hubert Wilson for 
the exemption of enough skilled booksellers to main- 
tain the essential public service of bookselling will 
certainly be endorsed by all book buyers. Evidence 
of a growing “bottleneck” in book distribution 
accumulates daily at the offices of the National Book 
Council, where a short-staffed Inquiries Bureau is 
trying to meet nation-wide demands for book informa- 
tion which would be met in normal times by experi- 
enced bookshop assistants. 

Sufficient emphasis cannot be laid on the point 
made by Mr. Wilson that almost every person buying 
books io help them do their particular war job needs 
advice. For such book buyers the services of an 
experienced bookseller or assistant are essential. A 
continuation of the present calling up of the few 
remaining skilled persons in bookselling must inevit- 
ably result in isolating many members of the com- 
munity from that free access to books, and to informa- 
tion about books, which is vital to a live democracy. 
The dramatised book-bonfires in Berlin cannot have 
had more effect in depriving men of books than a 
call-up policy which will close many bookshops and 
reduce others to the position of being able to handle 
only those poor books which can be handled without 
technical or literary knowledge of any kind. 

MAURICE MARSTON, 

Secretary, 
National Book Council. 


3 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C.2, 
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read, ‘and others that we merely venerate for their 
contribution to thought or feeling. The Novum 
Organum, the Encyclopédie, La Nouvelle Heloise, 
for instance, have been among the most of 
human constructions—but who now them ? 
The more successful a prophet, the more liable 
he is to lose his audience. The ideas persist, 
enlarged or disfigured, the name is large in 
history, the statue looms above the traffic, ear the 
books attract only the specialist and the spider. 
Of Bacon we read only the Essays, of Voltaire 
and Diderot the stories, of Rousseau the Con- 
fessions. For it is not ideas that keep old books 
alive, it is poetic imagination or liveliness in por- 
traiture or just style. 

If we attempt this distinction when we 
amuse ourselves with predictions of immor- 
tality, the results may seem paradoxical. Thus 
of living English writers Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Wells have been, I make no doubt, the 
most influential. But if we are looking for 
the books likely to be not only respected but 
enjoyed by posterity, it may be wiser to leave 
the thoroughfares—these are always being re- 
built—and to pry into less-frequented places : 
squares with a few benches mottled by the shadows 
of the plane-trees or gardens with moss-bearded 
fountains to which the urban hubbub drifts only 
like the soughing of the wind. Thus auspi- 
ciously aloof are two writers that I would judge 
least unlikely to persist into the future, Sir Max 
Beerbohm and Mr. Norman Douglas. I don’t 
suggest that either will ever be considered “‘ great’’: 
it is doubtful if they would wish, any more than 
Landor did, for the acclamations of the populace ; 
they would gratefully leave to others the task of 
setting the Thames on fire, or the Mississippi or 
the Volga. But with a few grandiose exceptions, 
authors—at any rate authors of prose—can hope 
to engage only a small group of readers in each 
generation, as Browne has done and Aubrey and 
Horace Walpole and De Quincey and Peacock. 
In such society there are places reserved, I sug- 
gest, for the proudly unassuming figures of Sir 
Max and Mr. Douglas. 

Most of Mr. Douglas’s books are still is print, 
and South Wind has just been reissued with a new 
preface by the author (Secker and Warburg, 
8s. 6d.). This is not my favourite among Mr. 
Douglas’s books, for it has already suffered a little 
from the dilapidation that Time inflicts upon the 
novel of ideas. ‘‘ Not that I’ve any objection, in 
principle, to incest; it strikes me as the most 
natural proceeding in the world’’—such a 
remark has since 1917 lost its pungency. If 
Mr. Douglas wrote with one eye on Peacock, 
Mr. Aldous Huxley wrote with two eyes on 
Mr. Douglas. The talk in South Wind is first rate. 
but so it is in Antic Hay, and we have now become 
rather blasé. Yet South Wind is more than a 
conversation piece ; indeed, in plot it resembles 
the best of modern English novels, The Ambassa- 
dors. The Bishop, like Struther, is so worked 
upon by the spirit of place that all his values 
change : he comes to disregard a murder just as 
Struther comes to applaud an adultery. ‘*‘ What 
does it mean ?’’ Mr. Keith sums up, ‘‘ Only that 
you are growing up. . .””. South Wind is much 
less shapely than The Ambassadors; the action 
is not always seen through the Bishop’s eyes, nor 
is there a Chad performing a chassé-croisé. On 


the other hand, the genius loci is far more richly 
realised. The reader of Henry James has to fill 


; a summary of 
Mr. Douglas’s meridignal experiences, but for my 
part I prefer the more direct and fuller accounts 
offered by the travel books in Siren Land, Old 
Calabria, Fountains in the Sand, Alone and 
Together. ‘The last two are the most accomplished. 
Siren Land, for instance, is sometimes affected 
and tiresomely tinged with Pater ; the first chapter 
of my favourite, Old Calabria, which assumes 
that everyone is intimate’ with the details of 
Hohenstaufen history, must have alienated many 
innocent readers. But while Mr. Douglas in- 
creased his mastery of presentation and his 
limpidity of style he became more pernickety ; 
always sardonic, in his later books he grows 
There was a War ; wine and food were 
increasingly adulterated—in ‘fact the world was 
going to the dogs. Moreover, the blithe paganism 
for which he has been so earnest a missionary 
becomes less empirically adequate as the joints 
grow stiffer: Mr. Douglas has always been a 
hedonist rather than a stoic. His hedonism, how- 
ever; is severely Attic. To a Chambertin or a 
Richebourg served on a table designed by Ries- 
ener he prefers any honest Italian wine, so it be 
served by a curly-pated Capriote under a pergola 
of vines, with a view down through woods to a 
peacock bay. Above all he is the most erudite of 
hedonists. He combines more fully than any other 
living writer an appetite for simple pleasures 
with a devotion to scholarship. Moreover, 
his learning is in the high catholic manner of the 
Renaissance : he is addicted alike to the classical 
authors and to the natural sciences. Consequently 
in these travel-books we are treated to the com- 
panionship of a man astonishingly, perhaps indeed 
uniquely, well educated. Birds, insects, plants, 
minerals, wines, antiquities, and the young of 
homo sapiens are among the subjects on which he 
speaks with the authority of a specialist. He 
loves groves and fountains, twenty-hour walks 
and loafing, shepherd-pipes and all the apparatus 
of the Eclogue. He hates Switzerland and the 
Riviera, industrialism and puritanism and bureau- 
cracy. He depicts Southern Italy already 
oppressed before Fascism by locust-swarms of 
pestilential officials. The concept of human 
equality he smiles at as a foolish myth, but he 
venerates liberty and practises fraternity. 

Mr. Douglas is a lonely survivor. an alien to 
our age—which helps to explain why his extra- 
ordinary gifts have gained neither wide popularity 
nor academic recognition. I doubt if he has 
enjoyed any music later than Brahms, any paint- 
ing later than Bécklin. He is a stranger to the 
anguish exhaled by the artifacts of the twentieth 
century, the paintings of Picasso, the music of 
Bloch, the writings of Joyce. He would indeed 
dismiss such self-tormentors, I think, as the 
morbid victims of a hostile climate and adulter- 
ated food. Yet it is noticeable that in the blessed 
climes that he has chosen to inhabit men live no 
less miserably. Nowhere, except in Murcia. have 
I seen such lamentable wretches as in Sicily, in 
Apulia, and in the country round Sorrento. 
Mr. Douglas himself gives a hideous account 
of Calabria, throwing much of the blame on old 
Bourbon misgovernment. Perhaps to retain 
initiative and self-respect in these Circean regions 
one needs to be, like Mr. Douglas, a Scot. 

His hostility to our age has, moreover, lent him 
prophetic foresight. In 1917 he wrote: “ We 
shall all be pro-German again to-morrow.” In 
I9II: 

Has any good ever come out of that foul-cluster- 
ing town-proletariat, beloved of humanitarians ? 
Nothing—never ; they are only waiting for a leader, 
some “ inspired idiot,” to rend to pieces our poor 
civilisation. 

In 1916: 

We are ripe for a new Messiah, like these Russians. 
We are not Europeans. We are Indian fakirs, self- 
torturers. We are a pack of masochists. That is 
ne ene gods have done for us. Listen, 
Hear 
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In this context does not even the name “‘ Heard ”’ 


seem an alarming anticipation ? 

Mr. has put a definition of his own 
Style into the mouth of an imaginary sixteenth- 
century historian : 

Portraiture of characters and events should take 
the form of one gentleman conversing with another, 
in the easy tone of good society. The author who 
sets out to address a crowd defeats his own object : 
he eliminates the essence of good writing—frank- 
ness. You cannot be frank with men of low condi- 
tion. You must presuppose a refined and congenial 
listener, a man or woman whom you would hesitate 
to take by the hand and lead into the circle of your 
own personal friends. 

Consequently when I applaud Mr. Douglas’s 
consummate style, I can offer no specimens of the 
purple patch. The shimmering. translucent 
fabric has never been patched. I know of no 
living English writer who has a more exact and 
unobtrusive command of diction. After four or 
five readings, I consider They Went the most per- 
fect of Mr. Douglas’s books. though the fable is 
not explicit enough ever to be popular. Evidently 
it betokens the conflict between Paganism and 
Christianity, the aesthetic and ethical principles, 
but I think the interpretation is better left vague, 
the moral undrawn. In front of the National 
Gallery Bronzino or the Bellini Allegories in the 
Accademia one is content to accept the imagery 
for its loveliness without worrying much about its 
significance. They Went takes us to a legendary 
Breton port with a toping monarch, a feminist 
Druidess, a cruel and beautiful princess, a Christ- 
jan missionary, and a Greek architect who is 
Satan. The most obvious influence is Renan, 
but an occasional ribaldry suggests rather Le Roz 
Pausole. With curious art the author manages the 
repetition of certain phrases, ‘“‘ They went.”’ “A 
shipload of young sailor-boys,”’ ‘“‘ A portico is 
worth a preacher.”” This is one of those works 
of art which seem to gain added brilliance from 
their miniature scale. 

That classical education, like cricket, should be 
reserved for the minority capable of enjoying it 
I do not doubt. I am no less confident that most 
embryo writers will profit, if they are given the 
chance, from intimacy with the great Latins and 
stid more the great Greeks. Mr. Douglas more 
than any other living artist has naturalised himself 
in the antique world. He has made pilgrimages 
in the tracks of Horace, and has compiled an 
enchanting notebook on the Birds and Beasts of 
the Greek Anthology. He has in fact modelled 
his ways of living as well as of thinking upon the 
texts introduced to him in his boyhood. If Latin 
and Greek are allowed to dwindle into languages 
like Hebrew and Chinese, reserved for specialists, 
the future of English literature will, I conclude, be 
grimly impoverished. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


THE SLEEP-WALKING YEARS 


The Weald of Youth. By SIEGFRIED SAssoon, 
Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d. 

For this new instalment of his autobiography 
Mr. Sassoon has gone back to those sleep-walking 
years between the ages of 18 and 24, years of 
youth which for most of us are embarrassing to 
remember and difficult to describe. ‘The novelists 
who choose this age for their heroes get over the 
difficulty of asking us to admire their half-baked 
and formless young men by giving them the 
minds and experience of people ten years older. 
The honest writer of autobiography has no such 
escape. He has to record the callowness and the 
yawning shames of those years, and in doing so 
somehow has to marry a puny experience of life 
to youth’s fervid and boundless bodily feeling of 
being swept into some festive and universal rite. 
The feast of youth is everything, the young man 
is hardly anything at all. 

Mr. Sassoon treats this reticent and mooning 
ghost of his with less of the patronage, the finger- 
wagging indulgence or the ridicule which 
commonly ruin such self-portraits. A little is 
unavoidable, for in England we have an unnatural 
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terror of being thought prigs. Mr. Sassoon has 
brought back, too, that quiet sheltered world in 
which he lived between 1910 and 1914 and, com- 
paring his with other lives we know of, how 
sheltered it was. It was exceptionally sheltered, 
by his class and its cultural interests. The unrest 
of the Balkan wars of that time does not seem to 
have penetrated his mind. There was no sense 
of fight or struggle for existence in either a private 
or public sense, so that the European war when it 
caught him bicycling across his charmed Kent to 
Winchelsea, seemed like a chivalrous visitation 
and not a gross, public intensification of what, for 
the mass of people, was the private theme of their 
lives. Poetry, music, dancing, hunting, golf, 
motoring and meeting people were the pleasant 
bounds of a life shyly directed towards a prosaic 
private excellence. The poems, derived from this 
or that literary source, are written, they are 
privately printed, handsomely bound—and then 
burned in despair. A poetic wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, Mr. Sassoon goes out to play golf or 
ride with his elders ; and if he is more interesting 
about sport than about his development as a poet, 
the reason seems to be, as he says, that there were 
so very few things about which he could feel 
poetical. What he must have observed with more 
intensity than he knew was the quiet round of 
life in country society, for of this he gives a picture 
which sinks its dull, green English colours deeply 
into the mind. His horses are a good deal more 
vivid than his people, who have an old-maidishness 
about them, even when drinking champagne at the 
races or recommending a new puncture-proof 
substance for injecting into motor tyres. Here is 
Cockbird : 
(Cockbird) was extremely good-looking, and 
possessed all the points which go to make a first-rate 
hunter. His beautiful sloping shoulders were in 
themselves a guarantee that he would give one a 
comfortable ride, and his action was so smooth that 
one scarcely felt him moving while he galloped. 
When he came to a fence he shortened his stride 
and slipped over it, always jumping very big and 
getting away with unfaltering fluency after he landed. 
Besides being a natural jumper he had a perfect 
mouth. going well into his bridle without ever 
seeming to catch hold. He was, in fact, “a patent 
safety” and had a fine constitution. . . . Altogether 
I rode him in 11 races of which he won 4, in spite 
of a tendency to run out left-handed into the crowd 
after he sailed over the last obstacle. 
Cockbird’s story’is long and amusing. 

There are three other pertraits which are in a 
class with Cockbird’s—the pictures of the Gosses 
and T. W. H. Crosland, that buccaneering editor 


and secret gambler, who had modelled himself on 
the lamentable model of W. E. Henley. Every 
writer meets his Crosland and the account of the 
shy poet’s relations with the battered journalist 
who roars and guzzles with authority, but is 
furtively planning to borrow half a crown, is 


delightful. This is one of Mr. Sassoon’s good 
moments. He has déScribed the supreme 


difficulty of being young: you are never quite 
sure where you are with your elders. A point on 
which both sides are apt to be touchy. The 
Gosses are a gift to those with a taste for domestic 
comedy and Mr. Sassoon tackles them at their 
parties : 

That bearded man with the large jovial laugh 
who was hob-nobbing with my mother on a sofa— 
could he be Alma Tadema? I wondered. And if 
so, was she ing to him about his picture of 
Moses among the Bulrushes—a work from which 
he had for once omitted his usual flight of marble 
steps ?... There was one little incident which made 
me feel more my natural self; this was when Mrs. 
Gosse, who was moving about in her unruffled way, 
paused beside me and drew my attention to a 
voluminous middle-aged lady in. a huge feathery 
hat. ‘ That is “ Answer me with those azure eyes ”’ 
she murmured, with subdued playfulness in her 
look, recalling to my mind the American poetess of 
whom she had spoken last summer, whose exuberant 
admiration for Mr. Gosse had caused her to address 
him thus in a sonnet. 

There is Mr. Gosse bowing and cooing to an 
Ambassador and covering him with ‘‘ Your 
Excellency’s.”’ There is Mr. Gosse trying not to 
discuss Things that Matter with Mr. Filson 
Young. And there is one of those ‘‘ dropped 
bricks” which drops all the more pleasantly 
because it fell at Mr. Gosse’s table : 

The meal began with a minor mistake on my 
part which serves well to illustrate my confused 
mental condition. Mr. Gosse, with emphatic 
archness, intimated that he was expecting me to 
give my fullest appreciation to his hermitage. Dimly 
wondering why he was referring to his house in 
Regent’s Park as a hermitage, and why he pro- 
nounced the word with a sort of French accent, I 
replied—with stupefied jocosity—that it seemed to 
be a nice big one! ‘Not unbecomingly large, I 
hope,’ he somewhat tartly replied, looking inquir- 
ingly at the bottle in front of him from which he 
was about to fill our glasses. 

The poetic pace grows hotter as Eddie Marsh, 
Rupert Brooke and Ralph Hodgson come on the 
scene and Mr. Sassoon, taking a huge plunge, gets 
rooms in Raymond’s Buildings and goes to the 
Russian ballet. Tentative, cautious, shy and slow, 
this nice young man moved without confidence 
towards the inferno. V. S. PRITCHETT 
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LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURE 


The Colossus of Maroussi. By HENRY MILLER 
Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d. 


Henry Miller went to Greece in the summer of 
1939 and spent about six months there, staying 
in Athens and Corfu and ing the usual trips 
to the Argolid, Sparta, Delphi, Crete and one or 
two other islands. He enjoyed Greece, as many 
before him, prodigiously. He enjoyed the land- 
scape, the people and the light—above all th: 
light ; the excitement with which he writes about 
that is an alarum to memory. In the people he 
discovered a unique warmth and dignity; those 
who know Greece will not quarrel with him over 
that. The landscape he found dazzling; many 
will know with how much reason. Admiration for 
Greece would in itself evoke only sympathy in the 
reader. Mr. Miller, however, feels the need not so 
much for admiration as for convulsion. Mycenz 
revived for him an antediluvian past, “‘ first heavy- 
footed, slow, sluggish, ponderous, thought em- 
bodied in dinosaurian frames, war reared in 
anthropophagous luxury, reptilian, ataraxic, 
stunning and stunned.’’ In the Theban plain he 
found a “‘ belly of emptiness,”’ in which ‘‘ there 
throbbed a rich pulse of blood which was drained 
off in black furrowed veins.’’? On the way to 
Phaestos, on the other hand, he ran across “‘a 
piece of the Absolute, bald as an eagle’s knob, 
hideous as the leer of a hyena, impotent as a 
granite hybrid. Here nature staggered to a halt 
in a frozen vomit of hate.”” The physical aspect 
of Greece to him was in turn Biblical, Indian, 
American Indian, Arabian, Japanese, Egyptian, 
Mongolian, Aztec and Dickensian; no matter, 
amidst these international spectacles he found the 
cure for mankind : “ to give up, to relinquish, to 
surrender, so that our little hearts may beat in 
unison with the great heart of the world.” 

The book gives us, in fact, a landscape with 
figure, a figure “‘in a state of dazed, drunken, 
battered stupefaction’’ (and no wonder): the 
figure of Mr. Miller. The writer presents a self- 
portrait almost as Protean as his background. At 
one moment, loyal as Mis. Micawber, he bids the 
world have its bath of blood, he will cling to 
Poros; at another he is doing a bit of ‘‘ fancy 
skating in my shoes’’ in the new pavilion at 
Delphi. At Hydra he becomes one with “‘ the 
Path’’; in Corfu, in the company of the local 
gendarme,-he feels so good that he will ‘‘ stand on 
the table and sing in some unknown language or 
hop from the table to the commode and from the 
commode to the staircase or swing from the 














‘““The world is an extension of 
yourself. If you as an individual 
desire to destroy hate, then you 
as an individual must cease 
hating. To destroy hate, you 
must dissociate yourself from 
hate in all its gross and subtle 
forms ; so long as you are caught 
up in it, you are part of the world 
of ignorance and fear. The world 
does not exist apart from the 
individual. His ignorance, his 
his fear, maintain the 
whole structure of ignorance, 
greed and hate. Lasting order 
and peace can be brought about 
only when the individual volun- 
tarily and intelligently consents 
to think without hate, without 
greed, without fear.”’ 
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I had a dvink and it went down very well, and I 
had another, and that went down well, too I told 
myseli that { was beginning to drink too much, and 
ordered another and shut my eyes. 

But Sarratt is too lucid and inteliigent to fall 
into the punch-drunk baby-talk morass. Indeed, 
he is a somewhat idealised figure, efficient, 
thoughtful, industrious and decent-minded. But 
he is credible, as well as sympathetic, and this 
is undoubtedly the book that he would write. 

Marcia and Stephen are less interesting, 
although the triangle situation -is original, and 
essentially true. Stephen is too heavily caricatured. 
Such emotional! crooks certainly exist, shameless 
in their demands for pity, outrageously threatening 
and even committing suicide. But they are 
seldom reputable poets, and seldom untouched 
by some acquired sense of ridicule. Marcia’s 
motive for her affair with Stephen is mostly pity, 
and she would carry complete conviction if it 
were not for the unreality of the cregture she 
pities. The conflict between the sane adult man 
and the hysterical neo-romantic is wonderfully 
well described ; Sarratt’s contemptuous dignity 
will be envied by many. His patience is admirable, 
and its limit is set at a just point. Indeed, the 
sordid little situation is ennobled by the hero’s 
humanity and generosity: 

Temporary civil servants will find it hard to 
judge the second theme without partiality. To 
them Sarratt will seem even more splendid as a 
civil servant than as a husband. His caustic 
efficiency wilf win adulation from those who have 
been too easily defeated in the same unequal 
battle. He is opposed by gross corruption 
operating on official timidity and incompetence. 
After a heroic struggle he is finally defeated on 
the same day that his wife is killed by a bomb. 

The tragedies are not comparable, but the first 
is true and grim enough. And here, too, Mr. 
Balchin succeeds in describing an eternal crusade 
in terms which might easily have been purely 
topical and facetious. Yet for all the bitterness 
of these passages they are exceedingly funny. 

A good book, indeed ; though a strong protest 
must be lodged against the use of anti-Semitism 
as an aid to toughness. 

The Cloven Pine suffers, after reading Mr. 
Balchin, from a certain lack of astringency. Here 
a little more toughness would have done no harm 
at all. Mr. Clare’s theme is even bolder than 
Mr. Balchin’s—no less than the gulf between the 
English and the German souls. His failure is 
no condemnation of the book, for it is in many 
ways a heroic failure. An English schoolmaster 
in Germany falls in love with a sixteen-year-old 
pupil, and the abortive cerebral relationship which 
follows is the framework on which the national 
souls are exposed. 

Unfortunately the strands of adolescence and 
homosexuality get quite out of hand, and con- 
stantly threaten to infect the whole book with 
their sluggish sentiment. Here the general theme 











G. D. H. Cole's masterly pamphlet 


BEVERIDGE 
EXPLAINED 


48 pages - SIXPENCE - Everywhere 
Over 50,000 sold. Second edition nearly 
exhausted. No further printing likely. 


Edinburgh Evening News says : 
achieved.” 


NOTE: If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
this pamphlet send 8d. to Publishers :— 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.|! 


“Its purpose is admirably 


is much superior to the’ particular story. Gétz, 
the German schoolboy, is a clever, at times a 
brilliant, interpretation, though never more 
credible than the shrewd reconstruction of an 
historical character. It is not surprising that he 
fails to carry complete conviction. But David 
Beaton is hardly more convincing. Indeed, each 
reads like a sympathetic portrait by a writer 
belonging to the other’s country, but while Gétz 
is a tour de force, Beaton should be much better. 
The method is.in each case too simple. The 
mutual misconceptions are presented, and on each 
dummy figure thus created is grafted a certain 
number of contradictions and anomalies. Thus 
Beaton is prolific of condescension and under- 
statement, but he is emotionally discursive. Gétz 
is full of dark racial temperament, but he yearns 
for English sangfroid and tries to treat Nazis with 
contempt. The fault is clearly over-simplicity. 
It is impossible to make two individuals repre- 
sentative of anything so elusive and gigantic as 
the inherited temperament of their races. It is 4 
theme for the lifetime of a skilled anthropologist. 

And yet Mr. Clare has made an honest if very 
limited contribution, and he could hardly have 
made it otherwise than in a novel. 

The most remarkable thing about We Shal! 
Return is that it is not as bad as it should be. 
Mr. Lindsay’s apologia is horrific : 

The psychological tangle, shifting between 
personal and general, past and present, finds its 
solution not in any conscious dramatisation, but in 
the break of the old and the emergence of the new 
in the historical situation, so that I trust my hero 
does end, without ceasing to be himself, as the 
representative of forces cohering in that situation : 
his personal issues transcended, realised, within the 
dynamic of the national war effort, the necessary 
unity. 

Apart from the soopeiety of stating an aim, 
apart from the mumbo-jumbo, the intention 
would seem’to be flagrantly propagandist. Mr. 
Lindsay, however, is more interested in facts than 
in theories, and the book often achieves real 
linguistic vigour. It remains a clumsy enough 
canvas, massed with characters and events and 
conversations and reflections. There is no sign 
of the “‘ necessary unity.”? Yet Lindsay wasn’t, 
one gathers from his foreword, a spectator of 
these events. Indeed, this emerges clearly enough, 
for there is hardly a scene in the book which has 
the least touch of authenticity. He is deprived 
of the only possible excuse for choosing so 
dangerous a subject—the vividness of his own 
memories. And yet, though the story is lame and 
the scenes quite unconvincing, Mr. Lindsay, too, 
can transcend his realism. His imaginative 
vocabulary carries him on occasions far out of the 
morass of carefully acquired military detail. The 
pity is that Bren Carriers, L.M.G.’s and anti-tank 
rifles should always drag him back to their trivial 
level. PHILIP TOYNBEE 


The Nelson Touch. By CLEMENCE Dane. Heine- 
mann. 155. 

Miss Clemence Dane was making an intensive study 
of Mein Kampf in a small French village in 1938 when 
her booksellers sent her by mistake the seven volumes 
of Nelson’s Despatches and Letters. She found them 
a welcome relief, and has paid her debt by producing 
this volume of selections. In her opinion there is only 
one portrait of her hero “ which shows the heroic 
virtues, the theatrical faults, the genius, the passion 
and the sweet, human foibles of the man, clear and duly 
proportioned, and that is the portrait which Nelson 
unconsciously painted of himself” in this correspon- 
dence. Nelson was certainly not the man to creep 
into a seven-volume shell of completely impersonal 
verbiage. He was not a civil servant and did not have 
to write like one ; he was not a public schoolboy who 
had to be bashful about himself or facetious about 
what he had done ; he was not an aristocrat, especially 
not, like Wellington, an Irish one, so that he did not 
need to be careful about his dignity and ready to snub 
anyone who threatened it. He was a parson’s son 
from Norfolk, whose own career was a continual 
surprise and delight to him—a surprise and delight 
he was eager to share with anyone who would listen. 
He was a fighter who knew how to get his own way, 
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and was afraid of no one. It would have been odd 
he had not been able, when he chose; to say what | 
meant with point and vigour. Neither, however, 
he in the same class as a writer of despatches or g 
anything else (especially not of love-letters) as he y 
as a sailor. Why should he have been ? He was goo 
enough at his own game—putting the fighting spirj 
into anything on the sea, from a cock-boat to a flee 
Did King David really write the Psalms ? 


* * * 
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We regret that in last week’s review of New Writin 
and Daylight the names of two contributors, Jj hin 
Mucha and Demetrios Capetanakis, were — Th 
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Set by V. S. Pritchett 


The usual prizes are offered for an imaginary 
postscript to a letter written by any two of the 
following :—Hitler, Henry James, Mussolini, Madam¢ 
Blavatsky, Queen Victoria, Marie Lloyd, Surtees 
Samuel Butler, the Duke of Wellington, Marcel 
Proust, Jane Austen, D. H. Lawrence, Noel Coward, 
George Moore. 
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RULES— _ geexcep 
Envelopes should be marked with the numbegg I fi 
of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Grea o¢ 
Turnstile, W.C.1. | Solutions must reach the Editoml ast 
by first post on Monday. February rsth. 
——_—— ———= =x = ———————<——— — = — x Th 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 676fftorvuw 


Th 
Set by Fred Oyster Prete: 


THe New STaTESMAN & NATION recently pub-BBhis co 
lished a column of aphorisms on the Englishiof suc 
character written by a Belgian living in London, 
Do we see ourselves as others see us ?_ Competito 
are invited to submit their own set of six aphorism 
on our national character. 


Repert by Fred Oyster 


Competitors reveal a venemous self-knowledge 
Or they must enjoy looking down on their neighbours. An 
Or it’s easier to write sour than sweet. Or perhap#but h 
they are merely telling the truth. The result, at any 
rate, is unkindly. 

I have tried to pick out aphorisms that combine 
common sense with tartness, and especially. to dis- 
cover the rare disinterested comment. There was 
mass of material to choose from. The first prize ogj=—— 
two guineas goes without question to Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith, whose “ England, Our England 
has the character and style one might expect from bead 
master of gnomic elegance. (If it is objected that withlwar oy 
eleven aphorisms he overruns the limit, I reply thatj§Unives 
he earns the prize with six, and the other five ard oh. 
thrown in gratis.) The next three, Terence de Verd 
White, E. W. Fordham, and Henry Kowal, running 
pretty level, receive prizes of 14s. each; and closq 
after these come the field, from which I print first 
selection. . tee: 

The Englishman is innocently astute and thinks that — 
what is to his own advantage must be seen by othem™A.. | 
men to be to their advantage also. we 

The Englishman thinks himself free from sentiment 
and cant but acts as if no other Englishman is. meme 


(W. G. F.) 


The British are masters of the soft answer which 
incites wrath. (J. R. Sisson) 


This, to a man, the English faithfully hold— 
That a bedroom, to be healthy, must be cold. 
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There’s many a thing the Englishman can pardon: 
But not a brutal indifference to his garden. 
(V. H. FRIEDLAENDER) 


Of food and literature the English produce the best 
and consume the worst. 

Englishmen only appreciate an intellectual if he is 
also a comedian. Hence the Brains Trust and Bernard 
Shaw. (N. D.) 
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Even: in sin they are conventional. fae eames 
d code of immorals. — 

"The English gentleman is slways correct and never 


hes or g 
as he wall England: the place where the people fawn on the 
WAS 200g jog: (Epwin ALLAN) 
ing spirj 


The English hope for the best and defer for the 


Je Bangieid treth often lies buried ex the bowom of 
“ Well, well |” (RICHARD POMFRET) 


to a fleet 





” Writing The Englishman is always apologising for his 
tors, Jini feelin He speaks of “ pardonable emotion.” 
asspelt. The English do not enjoy themecives ; but, 


ns 


ent inches belief that God thinke—not unfavour 


Ba ws hh hers nn arecaticins 
. But, doubting whether it is quite the thing for 
imuadies, he calls it, for their sakes, “ unpleasant.” The 
ladies being Englishwomen, what they think is not 
known. : (L. E. J.) 

An Englishman is proud of almost everything 


naginary 
» of tham® 
Madame 

Surtees 
Mar 
Coward 


_ xcept his knees. (JoHN GRANT) 
numbegmg I fear we must winter in England this summer. 
ner, and (EMILY FRAZER) 


10 Great Of all peoples the British are, collectively, the most 
e Edito boastful, individually, the most modest. 

(Sypir FoRDHAM) 

xf The proverbial lack of imagination of the English 

has its advantages; they never fancy cruelties or 

0. 676MM tortures, (TE. Ne) 
The Englishman is a good loser, but never knows 

when he is beaten. He would cheerfully congratulate 















ly pub-fihis conqueror, if only he could recognise the existence 
Englishilof such a person. (L. V. Upwarp) 
London Englishmen brag about how little they brag about 
a es. (Guy INNES) 
MNOTISM 


To the English sleep is not merely a physiological 
necessity, but a sacred rite, not to be disturbed by 
anything. Hence the number of unhappy marriages. 
»wledge (Mrs. O. HASELTINE) 


ghbours An Englishman not only hates thinking, himself; 
perhap#™but hates to think others are thinking. 

> at any (ALLAN M. LaInG) 
n England class distinctions are very marked, 


; I 
mbincd while sex characteristics tend to disappear. 


‘He thinks Perfidious Albion is either a character in 
Shakespeare or a proconsul roughly 


with Pontius Pilate. (D. W. Barker) 
English light entertainment is commonly a tribute 
paid by virtue to vice. (Victor F. HoNNIBALL) 


Our climate would be perfect if it provided winter 


: (Str Ropert Witt) 


PRIZES. 
ENGLAND, OUR ENGLAND. 


Among nations that all reek with Uplift and Boast- 
eee a SS Se ot 
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“ But, Logan,” Henry James replied, raising his 
to Heaven, “ I don’t know any !” 
As we passed next day the fountain at Buckingham 
» “Isn't it funny,” I said, “to see that old 
iodging-house keeper sitting on top of the British 
“Remember, Logan,” he answered in grave dis- 
approval, “ to whom you are speaking.” Then he hur- 
ried to the Palace, took off his hat, and said, “I bow 
to my new sovereign.” 
Poor old “free, glorious England,” as Freud 
(another distinguished refugee) has called it, with her 


r 


beery national Anthem, and her three heroes—Shakes- 


peare, Nelson and Gordon, whose statues she has to 


ay so that she can hardly 
"For the second time her life has 
lost ail that made it worth living. 

“And to think that only last week he rolled me 
down the corridor ! ” 

English people aren’t hypocrites ; the unchaste who 
praise chastity really believe in it. 

“Don’t do what I do,” the B.B.C. bellows, “ you 


do what I tell you.” 


If Shakespeare is dust, then is Warwickshire dust 
that was Shakespeare. 


” 
born in this island—the return after long years of the 
native, the end of the nostalgia wé have suffered ever 
since the Mayflower sailed from Plymouth. 

(LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
American refugee) 


An Englishman does not mind being called a fool. 
He knows he is not one: but beware of calling him a 
materialist. 

That England is the most honourable nation might 
feceive universal assent as a proposition were it not 
so often put forward as an axiom. 

When God remembers the English he sends them 
a poet to make his apologies. 

The English are a tolerant people; they are pre- 
pared to leave everyone alone including God. 

The English are not immoral. They will not commit 
adultery if there is any other amusement available. 

The English will always make friends and shake 
hands when a fight is over and they have won it. 

(TERENCE DE VERE WHITE) 


The English regard a cliché as a sound, a proverb 
as a conclusive argument. 

Most Englishmen would rather give a shilling to a 
stranger than speak to him. 

Without a Royal Family the English would regard 
themselves as indecently exposed. 

An Englishman is quite ready to die in saving his 
dog or in killing his fox. 

The English are, for the most part, snobs who 
honestly believe they hate snobbery. 

The English respect the Times, read the Express, 
and believe neither. (E. W. ForDHAM) 


A MINUTE Course ON ENGLISH CHARACTER. 

Although every Englishman is satisfied with him- 
self, he is never boastful; he’s too eager to listen to 
flattery. 

Whenever an Englishman looks frightened, a woman 
is nearby, and he fears that she expects him to make 
love to her. 

Brains, in the Englishman’s opinion, are not for 
everyday use, but are precious resources that must be 
jealously stored and preserved until emergencies 
have become crises. 

An Englishman’s home is, of course, his castle, 
And its kitchen is the torture-chamber. 

An Englishman is happiest when reflecting that 
his friends are socially superior to those of his neigh- 
bours. 

The Englishman has one virtue. He’s too concerned 
with his own affairs to go out of his way to make 
other people miserable. (HENRY KOWAL) 


Will E. Lewis send his address and “‘ Quack” h 
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estions from active members 
of teaching profession. Write Box J., 
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INONE WEEK 


You can learn Dutton Shorthand in 
twelve two-hour lessons. Speeds at 
150-200 words per minute with practite. 
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Do not fail these men now when their 
work is so vital to the nation, 


Answer their call to you by sending u: 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C, R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Sec. 
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